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Travels in England, Scotland, and the Hebrides; undertaken 
Jor the Purpofe of examining the State of the Arts, the 
Sciences, Natural Hiftory and Manners, in Great Britain: 
containing Mineralogical Defcriptions of the Country round 
Newcaftle; of the Mountains of Derby/fbire ; of the Environs 
of Edinburgh, Glafgow, Perth, and St. Andrews; of Inverary, 
and other Parts of Argylefhire; and of the Cave of Fingal. 
Tranflated from the French of B. Faujas Saint-Fond, Sc. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 14s. Boards. Ridgway. 1799. 


WHEN men of fcience and philofophy vifita country, we 
may expect to reap much great improvement from the narra- 
tives of their travels, than from the crude accounts of fuperficial 


obfervers, even though the latter may not be deftitute of ta- ° 


lents. Of the former defcription is M. Faujas St. Fond. 
He vifited Great-Britain in the year 1784; but his travels 
were not prepared for the prefs before 17923 and, after that 
time, the difturbances in France long prevented their appear- 
ance. But ‘ the laws (he obferves) have now refumed their 
empire ; and the fciences will foon follow in their train.’ 

Lively, ingenious, and entertaining, M. St. Fond gives 
an amufing account of the Englifh philofophers, by whom he 
was received with great attention. Of fir Jofeph Banks he 
fpeaks with refpectful regard, without adding any invidious 
infinuations, in which fome foreigners, in return for fimilar 
attentions, have indulged themfelves. From'this part of the 
work, we will fele€t the account of Whitehtrft. 


‘ ‘He was a native of Derbyfhire, and refided a long time in the 
principal town of that county. His views and his meditations were 
thus directed to the face of a country truly extraordinary, and in- 
terefting to naturalifts. — | 

* Whitehurft formed himfelf at an epoch when this fcience was 
not far advanced. ut if he has committed errors (and who is en- 
tirely free from them?) they are owing, not fo much to the uncertain 
{tate of mineralogy at that period, as to a fort of religious awe and re- 
ftraint which often fettered the progrefs of men of genius, and com- 
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pelled them to trace immediate ‘connexions between the multiplied 
revolutions of the globe, and the oriental cofmogony, delivered in 
the books of Mofes. 

‘ Whitehurft had, thahy years before, fixed his refidence in Lon- 
don, where he had it more in his power to profecute his ftudies, 


and to cultivate the fociety of men of learning. This venerable old 


man was very tenacious of a difcovery whieh he thought he had 
tnade in Derbyfhire, of a number of currents of bafaltic lava croff- 
ing in various directions banks of calcareous ftone, which they 
feemed, in many cafés, to have moved from their original pofition. 
The whole of the defcriptive part of his book is excellent, and re- 
markably accurate. 

“ You have,” faid he to me, “ feen feveral volcanifed coun- 
tries ; you have made the different fubftances, aéted on by fubter- 
raneous fire, your particular ftudy. I have not been able, from 
particular circumftances, to travel out of England, and to fee vole 
canos in action; but I concéived that I difcovered in the moun- 
tains of Derby thire traces of {ubterraneous combuftion fo evident, 
that I thought myfelf capable of building on that bafis a fy{tem re- 
lative to the ancient ftate of the earth. Iam anxious to have my 
obfervations confirmed or rejected by you. 

“© Were it not for a fick female relation in this place, who re- 
quires all my attention, I fhould quit every other employment to 
accompany you. I feel a great privation in lofing this opportuni- 
ty; but l will requeft you to be the bearer pt a letter for a phy’ Gi- 
cian at the mineral wells of Buxton, who is a man of general infor- 
mation, and well acquainted with the Ee defcribed in my 
book.” 

¢ Manners of this affable complexion are calculated to render 
the fciences attractive; and, when one has the happinefs to meet 
with fuch men, to, procure efteem for thofe who cultivate them. 

¢ I found a remarkable refemblance between Mr. Whiteburft and 
his friend, Benjamin Franklin. His good-nat ure, his frankuefs, his 
admirable fimplicity of manners, and mild philanthropy, engaged 
my. attachment, and I vifited him freq sently. Ele had the goodneis 
to introduce me ta the acquaintance of feveral men of {cience, and 
to conduét me to the houfes of the ableft artifts gi London, with 
whom he was par igularly intimate, and who often came to cone 
fult him. He carried his attention fo far, as to divide with mea 
part of the minerals and foffils which he had colleéted, and on 
which he “fupported hisfyftem. His cabinet was’not very conti- 
derable, his collection being confined to the produétions of Derby- 
fhire ; but that aflemblage of objects, proper'to form the mineralo- 
vical defcription of a country, will always.prefent an interefting 
jpectacle to the fcientific traveller.” Vol. i. Parg. 

The remarks refpeCting Mr. Cavallo are juft ;. and fome 


parts of what is faid of Mr. John Sheldon are fo characterittic 
as to deferve notice. 
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© One muft have feen and been well acquainted'with John Shel- | 
lon, to be able:to appreciate his extraordinary paffion for ftudy, or 
the activity of his mind, unceafingly. animated by the,vivacity, or the 
fervour of his charaéter.. There was none of the Englifh gravity 
about him. I love to meet with fuch exceptions; byt I kaow that 
he who is by lively and vigorous conceptions elevated. to great un- 
dertakings, who labours with ardour, and unites a variety of infor- 
mation to an aptitude and paffionate defire for knowing much, 
Cannot have the fame uniformity, of charaéter, nor act in the fame 
fy {tematic manner with common men. 

* Sheldon, whom I faw frequently, interefted me the more, as he 
joined to a vivacity, which perfons of a colder character might 
think extravagant, the moft eftimable qualities.’ Vol. i. Pp. 40. 


In the account of our philofophic countrymen, we obferve 
marks of fenfibility and gratitude, evincing the goodnefs of 
the author's heart. ‘This part of the firft volume is interefting 5 
for the mind of M. Faujas feems to have been attuned to the 
moft pleafing harmony during his ftay in England. His ac- 
count of his vifit to Mr. Herfchel is particularly attractive. 

M. St. Fond pafled through England in hafte, to vifit 
the bafaltic columns of Staffa. Stopping at Newcaftle, he 
{peaks, with enthufiafm, of the active induftry, the fimplicity 
and ceconomy, the fpirit of enterprife and fteady attention, of 
the different workmen. Above all, on every occafion, he is 
fenfible of the happy confequences of the difcovery of coal, 
and, with Dr. Franklin, attributes to it in a great meafare the 
proiperity of the Britifh manufactures. ‘The various contriv= 
ances for expediting the bufinefs and faving the labour of men 
and horfes are fhortly noticed. 


‘ The great ceconomy produced by thefe ingenious contrivances» 
which fave the expence of employing a multitude of men and horfess 
enables the Englifh to fell the coal which they export in fuch 
abundance to all our ports on the ocean and the Mediterranean, at 
a lower price than it can be afforded from our own mines, in all 
cafes where we have to bring it more than three or four miles by 
Jand. Marfeilles affords an example in point. This town, which 
confumes immenfe quantities of combuftible matter in its great foap 
manufactories, is within four or. five leagues of a great number of 
coal-mines. ‘This coal is indeed of an indifferent quality, but it is 
notwithftanding employed with advantage in the furnaces of foap- 
works. Would-any one believe that the excellent coal of England, 
which lafts double the time, and gives,double the heat, when fold 
duty free in the port.of Marfeilles, is cheaper than the former. Such 
inftances as this ought doubtlefs to give us very important leffons,’ 
Vol. i. Pp. 145. 


In Northuniberland, ovr author found carious and porous 
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-porphyries, which refembled lavas, but which are of a dif 
ferent nature. ‘The partial decompofition is effected by the 
‘deftruction of the feldt-fpar.— The depofit of trapp, near 
Dodmill, not far from Edinburgh, is ftupendous. The de- 
fcription deferves the particular attention of mineralogitts; 
‘but it is too long to be tranfcribed in this place. The ma- 
nufa€tories at Prefton-Pans are briefly noticed; but the moft 
aftoxifhing works, in this neighbourhood, are at the iron ma- 
nufaétery of Carron. Since our author’s vifit, thefe works have 
been greatly extended. 


* He condusted us at firft into an immenfe court, furrounded 
with high walls and vaft fheds. This place was covered with can 
nons, mortars, bombs, balls, and thofe large pieces which bear the 
name of carronades. Amidit thefe machines of war, thefe terrible 
inftruments- of death, gigantic cranes, capftans of every kind, levers, 
and afflemblages of pullies, ferving to move fo many articles of 
enormous weight, are erected in fituations convenient for that pur- 
pofe. Their various movements, the fhrill creaking of pullies, the 
continued noife of hammers, the activity of thofe arms which give 
impulfion to fo many machines ;—every thing here prefents a fpec- 
tacle as new as interefting. 

* Under the fheds where the finifhed articles are depofited, we 
faw feveral rows of rampart cannon, battering guns, and field-pieces, 
deftined for Ruffia and the emperor. They were longer than or- 
dinary, of the mot perfeé&t workmanfhip, and covered with a thin 
varnith, of a fteel colour, to preferve them from ruft. Their care 
riages were of caft iron, and poffeffed the greate{t fimplicity of con- 
ftruction ; they appeared to me to unite the merit of the ftrongeft 
folidity, to that of being free from the numerous appendages be- 
longing to wooden carriages, which ferve only to render the work- 
ing them more difficult, to obfiruct their motion, and to occafion 
the necefiity of frequent repairs.’ Vol. i. p. 182. . 





‘ He conduéted us to the works for fmelting the ore; where 
four furnaces, of forty-five feet in height, devoured both night and 
day enormous maffes of coals and metal. One may from this judge 
of the quantity of air'neceffary to feed thefe burning gulphs, which 
difgorged, every fix hours, whole floods of liquid iron. Each fur- 
nace is fupplied by four air pumps, of a great width; where the air, 
comprefied into iron cylinders, uniting into one tunnel, and direct 
‘ed towards the flame, produces a fharp ruftling noife, and fo vio- 
lett a tremor, that one, not previonfly informed of it, would find it 
difficult to avoid a fenfation of terror. Thefe wind machines, this 
{pecies of gigantic bellows, are put in motion by the aétion of wa- 
ter. Such a torrent of air is indifpenfably neceffary to fupport, in 
the higheft ftate of ignition, a column of coal and ore forty-five 
feet high; and it is fo rapid and a¢tive, that it projects a vivid and 
brifk flame more than ten feet above the top of the furnace. 
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¢ An open area, of very great extent, built in the form of a 
terrace, and on a level with the upper aperture of the fire-places, is 
appropriated to the reception ‘of the fupplies of ore and coals ; and 
on this platform are alfo fpacious areas, where the coal is prepared 
for ufe. As the coal ufed here confifts almoft wholly of large 
Jumps, the procefs by which they convert it into coke is completely 
different from that employed at Newcaftle, where the coal duft on- 
ly is applied to that purpofe. At Carron foundery, this bufinefs is 
done in the open air, and in the moft fimple manner. A quantity 
of coal is placed on the ground, in a round heap, of from twelve to 
fifteen feet in diameter, and about two feet in height. As many as 
poflible of the large pieces are fet on end, to form paflages for the 
air; above them are thrown the fmaller pieces, and coal-duft, and 
in the midft of this circular heap is left a vacancy of a foot wide, 
where a few faggots are placed to kindle it, Four or five apertures 
of this kind are formed round the ring, particularly on the fide exe 
pofed to the wind. There is feldom, indeed, occafion to light it 
with wood ; for thefe purifying works being inceflantly in a¢tion, 
they generally ufe a few fhovels of coal already burning, which atts 
more rapidly than wood, and foon kindles the furrounding pile. 

‘ As the fire fpreads, the mafs increafes in bulk, puffs up, be- 
comes {pongy and light, cakes into one body, and at length lofes its 
bitumen, and emits no more fmoke. It then acquires a red, uni- 
form colour, inclining a little to white; in which ftate it begins to 
break into gaps and chinks, and te affume the appearance of the 
under part of a mufhroom. 

* At this moment, the heap muft be quickly covered with afhes, 
of which there is always a fufficient provifion around the numerous 
fires where the coke is prepared. 

* This method of fpreading a large quantity of afhes on the fire, 
to deprive it of air, is fimilar to that ufed in making charcoal, 
which is covered over with earth. The refuit is alfo pretty much 
the fame; the pit-coal, thus prepared, being light and fonorous, 
and producing the fame effeét in high furnaces as charcoal, This 
is a quality of extreme importance; fince, by means of charred pit- 
coal, founderies may eafily be eftablifhed in places where the want 
of wood would otherwife render it neceffary to abandon the richeft 
mines of iron, 

‘ There is fuch a numerous feries of thefe places for making 
coke, to fupply fo vaft a confumption, that the air is heated to a 
confiderable extent, and that during the night the fky is entirely il- 
luminated with the flames. When one obferves, at a little diftance, 
fo many maffzs of burning coal on one fide, and fo many volumes 
of flame, darting to a great height above the high furnaces, on the 
other—and at the fame time hears the noife of weighty hammers 
ftriking upon refounding anvils, mingled with the loud roaring of 
bellows—one doubts whether he is at the foot of a volcano in ac- 
tual eruption, or whether he has been tranfported by fome magical 
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effe&t to the brink of the cavern, where Vulcan and his Cyclops 
are occupied in preparing thunderbolts.’ Vol. i. p. 184. 


The mineralogical defcription of the country, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, and the volcanic environs of Glaf- 
gow, offer fome interefting obfervations, which muft be read 
in the work. What M. St. Fond fays on the fubjeét of 

anitic lavas, muft be received with fome referve. ‘The di- 
fingtion is not fo eafy as he feems to apprehend. 

At Dunbarton, the volcanic marks continue, but difappear 
near Loch Lomond, where Neptune refumes his original com- 
mand. A fhort glance at that lake is in a different flyle from 
that of other travellers. . 


¢ A fine day fucceeded to this difmal night. ‘The fun was brils 
liant and warm; the fky a fineazure. We breathed the pureif air 
on the banks of Loch-Lomond, and faluted the nymph who pre- 
fides over its beautiful waters. 

¢ Froin this point of view the appearance of the lake is truly fu- 
perb, though only a part of it can be feen, on account of its great 
extent... It.is interfperfed with little iflands, feveral of which are 
only barren rocks, but others are cultivated, and the woods and 
hills are grouped in a very picture{que manner. Our glafles enabled 
us to fee fome larger iflands in the diftance. 

¢ The banks of that part,of the lake which was near us were 
compofed of micaceous ichiftus, the lamellze of which appeared in 
the fhape of reds, undulating and fhining as if filvered. A great 
variety of mofies, in Mower, forined verdant caves in the hollows of 
the rocks, while the more elevated parts exhibited a fine pafturage, 
and were covered with black cattle and fheep. The fhepherds, 
feated under large firs, and eafily diftinguifhed by the variegated 
colours of their Tartan drefs, gave life to this magnificent rural 
{fcene, where peace and tranquillity feemed to reign. This beauti- 
ful profpec forms a fine contraft with the ordinary afpect of the 
mountains of Scotland, which is rendered fo fevere by the fombre 
colour of the heath, and by the charaéteriftics of ancient volcanos 
in thofe places where lavas abound.’ Vol. i. P. 235. 


The refidence at Inverary-caftle is defcribed with natveté. 
Here M, St. Fond had his napkins and French forks. He 
here faw the polifhed mahogany table, the ‘ cryftal’ decanters, 
and the delicious wines, which are the frequent themes of his 

raife. ‘The mineralogical defcription of the adjacent coun- 
try is fubjoined. 

He foon proceeded on his Highland tour, making fome ufe- 
fu] mineralogical remarks in his progrefs. 


‘ In a fpace of fifteen miles, have I met with two inftances, 
pretty much alike, of calcareous beds exifling between rocks of a 
different nature ; that of Inverary, where the calcarcous flrata, ias 
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termixed with mica, lie between banks of porphyry; and. this, 
where the talcareous ftene is covered with micaceoys {chiftus. > 

¢ But it is important to obferve, that in both quarries the calca- 
reous matter is in the ftate of {par ; that is to fay, it has wndergone @ 
confufed cry italligation, during which tumultuous and rapid opera- 
tion, it las feized fome particles, or rather {mall laming of mica. 
No veftige of marine bodies is ever found in thefe circumftances, 
as thé calcareous matter is then in a fparry ftate, that is, held'in a 
ftate of folution ; the firft mode of its exiftence being effaced by the 
agitation and fufpention of the particles in a fluid, which has occa- 
fioned a confufed cryftallization. 

‘I do not, however, think that the opinion would be welf 
founded, that this calcareous ftone, which difcovers no trace of any 
organic fubftance, is the produét of an original earth, formed by 
nature, without the concurrence of fhells, madrepores, or other 
marine bodies. For how can we be certain that the calcareous 
ftrata here mentioned, have not been produced at a more early pe- 
riod by the animals of the ancient ocean, of whom the matter then 
bore diitin&tive traces, which have been fubfequently effaced by fo- 
lution, change of place, and fecondary cryitallization. 

¢ We fee every day inftances of new aggregations, deftru€tive of 
the primitive forms. The grottos of Antiparos, of Our Lady of Bal- 
ma, and feveral others, exift in the midft of calcareous rocks of 
fhells. 

‘ The droppings which daily fall from the roof of fubterraneous 
caverns, produce confiderable. maffes of ftalactites towards the top 
of the vaults, and of ftalagmites on the fides, or towards the bottom. 
Would one be authorifed, on examining fome tables of thefe ftalag- 
mites, or calcareous alabafters, fufceptible of fo fine a polith, and of 
a femi-tranfparency, fo agreeable to the eye, to pronounce that, as 
they exhibit no veftige of an organic body, thefe fecondary {tones 
are the products of a primitive calcareous matter, that is, of a mate 
ter which came out of the hands of nature in its prefent form? As 
if it were allowable in good logic to break the thread of analogies ; 
as if a feries of analogical faé&ts did not at leaft amount to proba- 
bilities; as if the exprefiions, primitive mountains, original caleares 
ous matter, were any thing elfe than unintelligible abftraétions, 
when we obferve vifible and. palpable agents which produce and 
even aflimilate themfelves to the calcareous matter in organic forms. 
Thefe forms are fo many diftinguithing marks, and interefting in- 
dications, proper to direét us in the painful and difficult path of the 
hiftory ef the revolutions of the earth.—Upon all occafions then, 
when we fee them effaced, in circumitances where the matter, lofin 
its organic formy js modified into {par, alabafter, ftalaGtites, faline 
marble, or gypfum; I do not conceive that we are juftified in pro- 
nouncing decifively that it has not been produced by organic bodies, 
or that it has never paffed through animal filters. It is the fame 
with the mountains denominated primitive ; with thofe of granite, 
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for example, which are formed by the aggregation of feveral fube 
ftances of different origin, that neceflarily fuppofe an exiftence an- 
terior to that of their aggregation, in the forms of feit-fpar, mica, 
fchorl, quartzofe, calcareous, and fometimes ferruginous particles. 
But I fhall proceed no farther, as this is not a place to enter into thé 
difcuffion of thefe great and important queftions.’ Vol. i. p. 277. 


We have feleéted this paffage as a contraft to our author’s 
acute ob/ervations, and as a {pecimen of his defective rea/oning, 
of which we meet with fome other inftances. "We cannot, 
indeed, pronounce, that {pars or granites mever exifted in a lefs 
compounded ftate; but it is, aloes, more difficult to fhow, 
that they have done fo. A rapid and confufed cryftallifation 
of bodies not very foluble, fhows that they muft have been dif- 
fufed in a very large proportion of water, or diflolved in a 
menftruum, whole affinities were fuddenly changed. In each 
inftance, we muft refer to a prior ftate of the globe, different 
from its prefent habitable nature ; in other words, we may juftly 
pronounce thefe rocks primzeval ; nor can the confequence be 
avoided by any Neptunian geologift. ‘The oppofite fyftem of 
fire would, circuitoufly, bring us to the fame conclufion. 

The numerous tomb-ftones in the churchyard of Dalmal- 
ly, with the rude and difproportioned, but laboured ornaments, 
perplexed our traveller. We muit, however, refer them to the 
middle ages, when the fciences found refuge on the weftern 
coaft. ‘Thefe ftones are formed of a lapis ollaris, which, 
when raifed from its beds, is by no means hard. 

In his journey to Oban, our philofopher was overtaken by 
a terrific ftorm. The adventure is well related, and will en- 
tertain our readers. 


¢ Notwithftanding the badnefs of the road, we got forward at a 
good pace for nearly an hour; but night came on, and the clouds 
feemed to dafh againft each other. We heard the tempeft growl 
at a diftance. The moon was not yet vifible, but had fhe been 
rifen fhe would have been covered with dark clouds. The thunder 
roared, and vivid flafhes of lightning fucceeded each other. We 
proceeded, however, in fome degree of fecurity during half an hour, 
when, with a tremendous clap of thunder, all the force of the ftorm 
burft above us. A deluge of rain poured down. The darknefs in- 
creafed, and in a few minutes it was not pofflible to fee the road. 

* Patrick Frafer got out of the chaife, went before the horfes, 
and groped with his hands for the track of the road: the horfes, 
terrified by the noife of the torrents, by the lightning and the thun- 
der, moved flawly along, and halted at every ftep. At laft our 
conduators advifed us to come out of our carriages, notwithftand- 
ing the dreadful rain ; for they found that we had loft our way, and 
were afraid that we might be overturned, and fall down fome pre- 
cipice, 
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~ * We did as we were direéted, and it was full time to adopt this 
courfe, for we were upon the edge of very fteep rocks; fome fup- 
ported the chaifes, fome held back the wheels, and others endea- 
voured to find fome traces of the road. In this manner we pro- 
ceeded flowly onwards, with much trouble and great fear, not 
knowing where we were, nor where we were going. 

‘ At ten o’clock Patrick Frafer, hearing the noife of the fea, faid, 
© We are completely out of our way, there is no doubt of it. I 
cannot tell where we are. Oban, however, cannot be far off ; for 
we have travelled a long time, and we now hear the fea; it appears 
that we have got upon fome elevated place, and we mutt ufe all our 
prudence to reéctify this wrong ftep.”’ 

‘ At midnight our danger and difficulties increafed; we heard 
the waves of the fea dathing frightfully againft the foot of the 
mountain on which we were. This increafed our fears, and we 
{topped every moment to confult upon which way we might turn 
with fafety.—Such was our fitvation in this wild region: embar- 
rafled by our horfes and carriages; creeping alopg fteep and {flip- 
pery declivities, where it was f{carcely poflible to keep our footing, 
and the rain continuing with increafed force. 

The attivity of Patrick Frafer was great, and he was almoft the 
foremoft upon the look-out. He came back to inform us that it 
was neceffary to turn to the left, to avoid falling into the fea; that 
he believed he heard a ftream about two hundred toifes diftant, and 
that by gaining its bed we might find fome outlet from the rugged 
track in which we were involved. 

We turned, and arrived with great difficulty at the brink of a 
{mall torrent ; but the declivity of the bank was rapid, and the noife 
of the water announced a deep hollow. It was, however, neceflary 
to attempt this difficult pafflage through briars and ftones. The 
firft carriage and chaife got down without any accident. The 
fecond overturned, but was got up before.the horfes were burt, and 
there was nothing damaged but fome of our-baggages The third 
fucceeded better. 

Having entered the bed of the rivulet we coafted along its banks, 
walking up to the knees in water. In about a quarter of an hour 
the noife of a cafcade, nor far from us, fuddenly flopped our pro- 
grefs. A ray of the moon penetrated through the dark clouds, and 
by its light we obferved a few tufted trees, a {mall meadow, and 
fome cultivated fields.’ Vol. i, P. 312. 


St. Fond, fearing to attempt the paflage to Mull, in a ftormy 
day, and in a frail bark, waited for fairer weather and a flouter 
boat, while his adventurous companions attempted the paf- 
fage. In this interval, he was annoyed by the extreme civi- 
lity of a Highland piper, who, imagining him to be delighted 
with his inftrument, played during a great part of the night. 
Explanation was ithpoffible; for they had no common. Jan- 
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guage. In other refpects, he was happy in roaming over the 
adjacent mountains,.examining their contents, collecting fpe- 
cimens, and defcribing them, while the exercife and keen air 
contributed to fharpen his appetite and increafe his ftrength. 
Thefe mountains are, in general, compofed of argillaceous 
fchiftus, lapis-ollaris and fteatites, or of trapp, porphyry and 
lava, with fome calcarcous ftones. ‘The account is very inte- 
refling, particularly of the volcanic part, which St. Fond fup- 
pofes, without reafon, to have been a fubmarine volcano, from 
not adverting to the comparatively {mall degree of heat of lavas. 
‘Fhe various {tones are agglutinated by a hard cement, which 
is quartzy, but in part calcareous. Thefe contribute, in his 
opinion, to fupport the idea that this was a volcano which 
burft from the bottom of the fea; but the various pudding- 
ftones in different places, where the flime, &c. of an ocean 
could have no fhare, tend to deftroy this hypothefis. 

In the fecond volume, our author commences the narrative 
of his voyage tothe Hebrides: but the manners of the modern 
Hebridians have been too often defcribed to require our par- 
ticular notice. ‘The fpirit, the activity, the uncultivated good 
fenfe of thefe iflanders, have been often the theme of the tra- 
veller’s panegyric ; and M. St. Fond adds his teftimony to the 

eneral ftoek, while the cheerful attentive hofpitality of the 
principal inhabitants fmoothed every difficulty and repaired 
every lofs. His friends, who preceded him, attempted to land 
at Staffa, but were obliged to return after various hardfhips, 
which, from the pleafant ludicrous detail, lofe every thing 
terrific. Many accidents, commonly ftyled misfortunes, would 
wear the fame hue, if they were feen through the fame me- 
dium. Iona, the receptacle of literature, and the feat of 
civilifation in Scotland during the middle ages, now furnifhes 
no fhelter but what the traveller muft fhare with the brutes 
around, and no beds but thofe on which they have repofed. 
Staffa is furrounded by a fea fo furious, and its coafts are fo 
rocky, that nature feems to have fecluded it from common 
eyes, and to have referved it for the intrepid philofopher. As 
much has been faid of this cave by Von ‘Troil and Mr. Pen- 
nant, we fhall not enlarge on it, but fhailtranferibe only what 
more particularly belongs to the prefent writer. 


© As the fea was far from being completely ftill, when l-wifited 
it, I heard a noife of a very different nature every time that the 
waves, in rapid fucceflion, broke againft its bottom. This foiind 
refembled that which is produced by firtking a large hard «body 
with great weight and force againft another hard body in a fubter- 
raneous cavity. The frock was-fo violent that it was heard atfome 
diftance, and the whole cavern feemed to fhake with it, Being 
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clofe to the plac whence the found iffued, and where the water is 
not.fo deep upon the retreat of the wave, I endeavoured to difcover 
the caufe of this terrible collifion. I foon obferved, that, a little 
below the bafis which fupported the organ-fronted colonade, there 
was an aperture which formed the outlet of a hollow, or perhaps a 
{mall cave. It was impoffible to penetrate into this cavity, but it 
may be prefumed that the tremendous noife was occafioned by a 
broken rock, driven by the violent impetuofity of the furge againtt 
its fides. By the boiling motion of the water, however, in the fame 
place, it is evident that there are feveral other fmall paffiges, through 
which it iffues, after rufhing into the principal aperture in a mafs. 
It is therefore not impoffible, when the fea is not fufficiently agi 

tated, to-_put the emprifoned rock in motion, that the air, ftrongly 
compreffed by the weight of the water, which is in inceffant fluc- 
tuation, fhould, on rufhing out by the fmall lateral paflages, pro- 
duce a particular ftrange found, It might then be truly regarded 
as an organ created by the hand of nature; and this circumftance 
would fully explain why the ancient and real name of this cave in 
the Earfe language is, the melodious cave *, Vol. lis Pe 49e 





¢ More than one half [of] the circumference of the ifle is occupied 
by very handfome colonades, which are completely bare on the fide 
next the fea. They reft in general on a current of gravelly lava, 
which ferves for their bafis and fupport ; and they follow the di- 
reclion more or lefs inclined, more or lefs horizontal of the current. 
All thefe prifmatic caufeways are covered with a vaft ftream of 
lava, more or lefs compact, and tending more or lefs to a prifmatic 
form. The fummit of this covering is fpread over with a little 
vegetable earth formed by decompofed lava, and with fome thin 
common grafs, 

* Above one half [of] the ifland therefore is fupported by columns 
more or lefs perpendicular, and the remaining part entirely confifts 
of lavas more or lefs compact, more or lefs decompofed, more or 
lefs intermixed with fragments of other lavas, zeolitic infiltrations, 





* Sir Jofeph Banks is the firft who gave the cave of Staffa the name of the 
cave of Fingal. I made the moft minute enquiries of feveral perfons well fkilled 
in the Earfe, Gaulic, or Celtic language, to know what FP this cave had 
to the father of Offian. And thefe gentlemen, as well as others, aflured me, 
that the miftake was owing to the name heing equivocal. The follewing is 
their explanation : the true name of the cave is an-ua-vine. An, the; way grotto, 
cave, cavern; vine, melodious. The name of Fingal in the fame language is 
{pelled and pronounced Fior in the nomirative. But the Earfe nouns are de- 
clinable, and the genitive of Fingal is Fine; fo that if one wifhed to exprefs the 
cave of Fingal in the Earfe language, he would write ra Thus between 
the Earfe vine melodious, and the genitive of Fingal fine, there is no other dif- 


ference than the change of, the letter v into f; and fome perfoo not very well 
verfed in the Earfe language, might have tranflated to fir Jofeph Banks the 
words an ua-vine by the cave of Fingal, whilft the true and litera! interpretation 
is, the melodious cave. In this cafe, the obfervation of Mr. Troil, on the agree- 
able found which he heard iffuing from the bottom of the cave when the water 
sufhed in, is valuable, and comes in fupport of the wus denomination. 
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calcareous ftreaks, and calcedonious droppings, which have in fome 
places penetrated the fubftance of the zeolites. 

© One of the caufeways to the northward of the grand cave mes 
rits the attention of the naturalift by the difpofition, the number; 
the purity, and elevation of the prifins, which are more than forty- 
eight feet high, and placed perpendicularly like the pipes of an or- 
gan. This magnificent colonade is fpread over with a current of 
compact lava, more than fifty feet thick, and compofed of innume- 
rable {mall prifms which diverge in all dire€tions. It is fupported 
by a current of black gravelly lava, nine feet thick, the pafte of 
which is an intermixture of different other lavas divided into {mall 
irregular fragments, and united by a natural cement, compofed of 
calcareous earth, zeolites, and a calcedonious fubftance. Every 
thing leads me to regard this current as the refult of a volcanic erup- 
tion, in which the water entering into concourfe with fire, has mixed 
all thefe matters in one pafte. A part of this current of lava ex- 
tends under the fea.’ Vol. ii, P. 54, 


The defcription of the mineralogical produ€tions of Staffa 
is interefling only to the philofophical inquirer, and muft be 
examined in the work itfelf.. The author returned to? Mr. 
M‘Lean’s houfe, at Torloifk, and met with a pleafing foaiety. 
In the remoteft corners of Scctland, perfons of talents and in- 
formation may be found who have paffed their time in better 
climates and often in high {tations ; fo void of truth is the far- 
cafm, that the Scot never returns to his country. Scarcely 
lefs national than the Swifs, he eagain feeks the humble cot- 
tage that gave him birth, or, when he rifes above it, like 
M‘Lean, regards it with refpeétful reverence. From Mifs 
M‘Lean and others, M. St. Fond learned to give credit to the 
exiflence of Offian and his works. On this point we fhall 
only remark, that his gallantry perhaps rendered him an eafy 
victim, and that his heart aflented without confulting his 
reafon. 

The volcanic obfervations afford us an opportunity of ob- 
ferving that the apparently regular conftru€tion of the circus, 
at Anacregs, muit not a little contribute to deftroy the fup- 
pofed defign of the rude infulated rocks of Britain. This 
circus, in the weftern part of England, would have been deem- 
ed a druidical temple ; and it deferves that appellation better 
than Stonehenge, or Crockern torr; but M. St. Fond explains 
the conformation very naturally; and, though the Englith 
maffes of ftone are not volcanic, they probably admit an ex- 
planation equally fimpie and certain. 

The mineralogical hiftory of the ifle gf Mull, the ifland of 
Kerrera, and the iurrounding fpots, afford obfervations of im- 
portance. We wifh that travellers always had equally bene- 
ficia! or at leaft innocent objects of refearch; but M. Bom- 
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belles, whom our author met at Killin, had, by the confeflion 
of M. St. Fond, a number of military and other charts, which 
led him ‘to think that his countryman had other objeés in 
view, befides natural fciences. In this neighbourhood our 
traveller examined the pearl fifhery ; and he gives an accurate 
account of the formation of the pearl. ‘The pearly concretion 
arifes from sounens the fhell ; and he explains this principle 
in its varied modes of operation. | . 

In treating of Loch i 5 M. St. Fond particularly defcribes 
its remarkabie flux and reflux. In the latter, the water receded 
one hundred and fifty two French feet. Perth is noticed, with 
its manufactories, in his ufual lively manner. The volcanic 
mountain of Kinnoul, in the vicinity of that town, is a great 
object of his attention ; and he carefully points out the dif- 
ferent kinds of lava of which it confifts. 

The town and univerfity of St. Andrew are next defcribed 
at fome length; but, though our author’s nazveté gives another 
colour to objects well known, he does not, in this inftance, 
add materially to our information. The natural hiftory of the 


country around is not particularly interefting. ‘The ftagna-- 


tion of trade, of manufactures, and of every active exertion, 
renders the environs of St. Andrews gloomy and unpleafing. 
The coal which rifes at their feet, the inhabitants do not at- 
tempt to work. Near Kinghorn, on the fhore of Fife, oppo- 
fite to Leith, are three rude upright ftones which are occa- 
fionally referred to Romans.and Druids. They are certainly 
the fepulchral monuments of an uncivilifed race ; and fimilar 
ftones occur alfo in Bretagne, where the language is faid to re- 
femble the Erfe. 

The defcription of Edinburgh, and -of its celebrated inha- 
bitants, offers nothing new. Many of thofe who are celebrated 
have been long fince numbered with the dead; and we can 
only recount, with a figh, the names of Cullen, Smith, Ro- 
bertfon, &c. In the neighbourhood of Edinburgh; our author 
faw numerous traces of volcanos; but, in this point, he differs 
from many naturaliits, and we muft greatly regret that the 


- {fpecimens collected by him, in the vicinity of the northern me- 


tropolis, were loft. Yet the queition fhould have been long fince 
decided, for lavas afford little or no air, and there are many 
chemiits in that city (though from age the venerable Black 
fhould decline the labour) who could afcertain the nature of 
thefe fuppofed lavas. 

From Edinburgh to Buxton, we find nothing which merits 
particular notice. ‘The buildings and baths of Buxton are 
properly mentioned ; and M. St. Fond examines the toad- 
{tone in the neighbourhood, which Mr. Whitehurft con- 
fiders as a lava. From a careful examination of the country 
around, our author determines that hcis ftone is in reality a 
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trapp formed by an alluvial rather than a-volcanic procefse 
The defcription and arguments are too long for an extraét, 
and too extenfive for an examination. We mean not to 
decide, but muft obferve, that M. St. Fond’'s arguments do not 
carry conviction to our minds: many of them, on the cone 
trary,!feem to confirm the oppofite origin. Mr. Kirwan, however, 
we obferve, joins in the fame opinion with M. St. Fond. Poole’s 
Hole, and the cavern at Caftleton, are defcribed at length 5 
but little is added to the accounts of former travellers. Derby, 
and its manufacture of ornamental vafes from the fluor fpar, 
are next examined. Birmingham was viewed by St. Fond 
with an eager and comprehenfive eye ; and he fpeaks of its 
manufactures with the intelligence and precifion of an exten- 
five and liberal inquirer. “Thence he returned to London, and 
foon afterwards to France. We have now followed him 
through his two volumes with fome attention, and we need 
not add to the length of this article by a general commendation. 
Thofe who are induced, by our account, to read the work, 
will not, we truft, be difappointed. It is generally pleafing 
and accurate: M. St. Fond’s fpirit and good humour feldom 
forfake him, and few objets appear to have efcaped his atten- 
tion and refearch. 





Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, Drefden, Warfaw, and Vienna, 
in the Years 1777, 1778, and1779. By N. W.Wraxall, Efg. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 145. Boards. Cadeil and Davies. 1799. 


MEMOIRS of courts are attractive to the generality of 
readers; but they intereft the frivolous and the vulgar more 
‘than philofophers or men of reflexion. A famenefs of intrigue, 
and a fimilarity of corruption, are found to prevail in thofe 
fcenes; and felf-intereft and ambition are their ordinary fea- 
tures. Mr. Wraxall’s work, however, is not confined to the mere 
memoirs of the courts which he vilited ; for it is diverfified 
with other details. 

The prefent volumes would have attra€ted more attention 
than they now excite, if they had appeared foon after the me- 
moirs which they contain were written. But the author was 
influenced by motives of delicacy. His ‘ reluctance (he fays) 
to difclofe [to the di/clofure of ] anecdotes and facts relative to 
fo many diftinguifhed living characters, induced him to poft« 
pone the publication for twenty years.’ He adds, that, ‘how- 
ever remote the time may appear,’ he has ‘ itill chofen to be 
wholly filenton many points, equally curious and interefling.’ 
His reafons for this filence are not fatisfactory. ‘The perfons 
to whom thofle points relate, are, he fays, § either dead or for- 
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gotten ;’ but, as the circumftances are interefting, there is no 
fufficient inducement to fupprefs them. Death-forms no ob~ 
jection to the difclofure ; and, as the perfons were diftin- 
guifhed in their time, though now almoft forgotten, the men- 
tion of curious incidents refpecting them will be an opportune 
revival of their memory. | 

' The firft letter is dated from Hanover, Sept. 9, 1777. It 
contains a fketch of the character of Frederic I. landgrave 
of Heffe-Caffel, and, among other particulars, an account of 
the wife of George I. The writer was eager to afcertain the 
guilt or the innocence of that princefs ; and the refult of his 
inquiries tended to her exculpation. The following fa&t feems 
to favor the opinion of her innocence. George, who, before 
he afcended the Britifh throne, had made a fruitlefs propofal 
of reconciliation, was induced to renew the offer. 


¢ A fa&t which refts upon the ftrongeft evidence is that after the 
death of queen Anne, when the elector was called to the throne of 
Great Britain, he renewed his propofals for the fame purpofe. A 
deputation, compofed of Englifh peers and gentlemen, by the new 
king’s defire, waited on Sophia Dorothea at Ahlden, and acquainted 
her that they wifhed to be permitted to approach her as their queen. 
They reprefented to her the injurious confequences which her fe- 
paration, and her ftate of misintelligence with the king her hufband, 
might produce, peculiarly to her fon. And they reminded her, that 
for flighter caufes the birth of James the Second’s fon had been 
called in queftion. Far from yielding to thele arguments, or being 
dazzled by the profpec& of a crown, fhe peremptorily rejected the 
overture: “ If,” faid fhe, “ Iam guilty of the crime imputed to 
me, I am unworthy to be your queen. If I am innocent, the kin 
is unworthy to bé my hufband.” A woman capable of fuch a re- 
nunciation, muft either have been animated with implacable re 
fentment, or have been conicious of her own innocence, and ‘of the 
malignity of her perfecutors.’ Vol. i. Pp. 28. 


The next letter chiefly relates to the queen of Denmark, 
the fifter of our fovereign. ‘The levity and imprudence of her 
behaviour are noticed, and the proceedings againft her are 
circumftantially recounted. The report of her being poifoned 
is difproved. 

A defcription of Berlin is followed (in the fourth letter) by 
an examination of the character and actions of the great Fre- 
deric of Pruffia. But we need not dwell on this fubject, as 
the character of that monarch is well known. A part of the 
fketch, however, we will prefent to our readers. 


‘ Ambition, from the hour of his acceffion to the prefent mo4 
ment, has been his only real paflion. Neither the faith of treaties, 
nor the laws of nations, nor the principles of juftice and equity, 
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have ever fufficiently reftrained him from purfuing the aggrandize« 
ment of the Pruffian monarchy. The conqueft of Silefia, under all 
the circumftances, can fearcely be juftified: the partition of Poland, 
however its injuftice may feerm to be diminifhed by the concurrence 
of Auftria and Ruffia, was an aét that revolted every mind not in- 
fenfible to the diftin@tions of right and wrong. His own glory, 
more than the felicity of his people, has conftituted, at every period 
of his reign, the rule of his political conduct. Though not cruel, 
he is neverthelefs in fome refpeéts oppreffive: though he rarely 
permits capital punifhments, he exaéts pecuniary contributions 
trom his fubjecs, fcareely lefs fubverfive of their domeftic happi< 
nefs, than would be the utmoft feverity of penal laws. His vigi- 
lance, it is true, never fleeps; and he is felt on the diftant frontier 
of Courland, or of Cleves, at the extremities of his dominions, al- 
moit as much as here at Berlin. But fo was Philip the Second, the 
moft odious tyrant of modern times. It is for the prefervation of 
his own ‘greatnefs alone that Frederic wakes. Even his pleafures 
are gloomy, philofophic, and folitary. Love never invaded the 
privacy of “ Sans Souci,” nor foftened the auftere and cheerlefs 
hours of Frederic’s private life. He is great, but not amiable; we 
render homage to his talents, his reputation, and his victories: but 
we defire to live under a more benigt and unambitious prince.’ 


Vol. i. vp. 106. 


The chief campaigns of Frederic are afterwards reviewed, 
at greater length than was neceflary in a work of this kind. 
We are not furprifed at Mr. Wraxall’s prolixity in this in- 
ftance, when we find him remarking, that the principal fea- 
tures of the feven-ycears’ war ‘ offer the moft animating piffure 
ever prefented to the human mind.’ But that mind mutt be 
perverted and depraved, which can be animated by fcenes of 
‘ufelefs butchery and horrible carnage. 

The two brothers and the nephew of Frederic are cha- 

raCterifed with {pirited touches ; and anecdotes are given of 
other perfons belonging to, or connected with, the royal fa- 
mily. 
3 the eighth letter is an account of the court of Drefden ; 
but the greater part of it is occupied with a ftory of raifing the 
apparition of the chevalier de Saxe; an impofture managed 
by. one Schrepfer with confiderable. dexterity. 

The effect which the death of the Bavarian elector, in 
1777, had on the court of Vienna, and the fteps which were 
‘taken in confequence of it, for the extenfion of the territories 
of the houfe of Auftria, are among the topics of the tenth 
letter. In the twelfth are anecdotes of the generals Lacy and 
Laudohn ; and a comparifon is thus drawn between them. 


* Lacy’s talents are more univerfal, Laudohn'’s more ¢oncen- 
trated. One is greater in the theory of war, in the vaft detail re- 
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quifite for enabling an army to act with effect, and in combining 
or directing a variety of military operations. The other has no 
equal in rapid, decifive and fuccefsful execution. Lacy is more 
refpected at Vienna: Laudohn more dreaded at Berlin. The former 
enjoys all the confidence of Jofeph: the latter poffeffes all the 
efteem of Frederic. If the Auftrian officer looks up to the firft ; 
the Auftrian foldier has his eye fixed on the fecond, crowds to his 
ftandard, and efteems himfelf certain of victory, under fuch a 
leader. Both have performed the moft fignal fervices. But, it 
would be unjuft to compare the affair of Maxen, or the retreat of 
Torgau, where Lacy aéted in a fubordinate capacity under Daun ; 
with the capture of Glatz and Schweidnitz, or the victory of Land- 
fhut, in all which Laudohn commanded without a fuperior, If 
Lacy is more confidered by the prefent age, in the circle where he 
moves ; Laudohn will probably fill a much higher place in the vo- 
lume of fame, in diftant times, and among foreign nations, when 
the little malignities, prejudices, and partialities of the hour are bu- 
ried in oblivion.’ Vol. i. P. 343. 


' Some particulars refpe€ting Vienna are mingled with the 
account of the preparations for war in 1778; and a fketch of 
Metaftafio varies the fcene. The author’s travels in Hungary 
form the fubjeéts of two letters. He foon became fenfible of 
the difference between the Germans and the Hungarians ; 
but he has mentioned few fpecific points of contratt. 


¢ Never were two nations more diffimilar in manners, drefs, and 
appearance, than the German and the Hungarian. Even the fu- 
perftition of Vienna is far outdone by that of Buda. The firft 
obje& which I faw from my windows, on the morning after my 
arrival, were flagellants, marching flowly through the ftreets, co- 
vered with blood, and dragging along croffes of a vaft weight, fol- 
lowed by crowds of people. It was Good Friday, and the whole 
city feemed to be animated by the fame fpirit of penitential and 
gloomy devotion. I could have fancied myfelf at Madrid, half a 
century ago. The flagellants wore hoods or facks over their faces, 
in order to conceal them; but their backs, which were entirely 
naked, bore the fanguinary marks of the fcourge at every ftep. I 
am affured that the perfons who inflié&t on themfelves this voluntary 
punifhment, are frequently men of rank, and that the prattice is by 
no means confined to the inferior orders.’ Vol. i. P. 369. 


The mines of Schemnitz being vifited by our traveller, we 
will extra&t fome of his obfervations upon them. 


‘ Though gold, filver, copper, and: lead, are all found in the 
mines of Schemnitz, the laft forms the predominant metal. Their 
origigal difcovery is almoft loft in the barbarifm and obfcurity of 
the middle ages; but it is indifputable that they have been worked 
for eleven hundred years. At this time they find employment for 

Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVII. Sept. 1799, 
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near twenty-fix thoufand men, wenfen, and children, in the difs 
ferent departments or proceffes.. An admirable police is mains 
tained; no criminal or malefatoh being ever fent there, and no fe- 
male permitted even to enter the mines. Unlike thofe of Sweden, 
Carniola, and many others in various parts of Europe, which are @ 
fort of fubterranean colonies, the workmen never fleep below. After 
fix, eight, or twelve hours of Lapa they remount, and are relieved 
by others. The Turks, who Were fo long fovereigns and mafters 
of the far greater part of Hungary, never took poffeffion of Schem- 
nitz, though they penetrated to a village only two miles diftant. 
Content with exacting an annual tribute of fome thoufand florins, 
they indolently abandoned the mines to the Auftrian princes. 

‘ Nothing can be fo precarious, fluétuating, and incapable of 
calculation, as the annual profits derived from them to the crown 3 
becaufe, at moments when the veins of ore are moft abundant, they 
fuddenly difappear, and frequently deceive or difappoint the guefs 
of the moft experienced miners. About twenty-three years ago, 
juft before the great war of 1756, they yielded fo little, that it be- 
camé a queftion, when all the expences attending them were de- 
frayed, whether the emprefs queen was a gainer ora Jofer. But, 
precifely at that time, when fhe ftood moft in need of pecuniary 
aid, the workmen difcovered veins fo rich and produétive, that 
during fome years the gains were prodigious, amounting annually 
to feveral millions of fiorins. They have fince been gradually di- 
minifhing, though by no means to fo reduced a degree as in 1756. 
At prefent they continue to be highly profitable ; and befides em- 
ploying fuch numbers of people, bring in a confiderable revenue to 
Maria Therefa.’ Vol. i. Pp. 380. 


The feventeenth and fome following letters relate to Poland, 
which then exifted as a feparate ftate, though deprived of con- 


fiderable provinces by the rapacity of royal confederates. An. 


unpleafing picture is given of Cracow and Warfaw; yet the 
latter city was rendered highly agreeable to Mr. Wraxall as a 
temporary refidence, by the hofpitality which he experienced 
from many of the principal inhabitants. 

The caufes of the decline of Poland are briefly traced, and. 
the firft plan of partition developed. The fcheme, he fays, 
unqueftionably originated in the cabinet of Pruflia. The king, 
however, was not the projeCtor of it; for his brother ‘ Henry’s 
deep and capacious mind firft feifed, digefted, and ripened it 
in filence.” 

The late king of Poland attraéts much of our author’s at- 
tention, In drawing the.charater of that prince, he notices 
a waim of ceconomy as his greateft defect. He pays a juft 
tribute to the elegance of his manners, but is unwilling to 


llow,.that he poflefied a * folid and penetrating under- 
andiie.’ 
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‘From Poland Mr. Wraxall pafled into Silefia, and then re- 
turned into Saxony, at a time when the Pruffians and Auftrians 
were at war. The campaign of that year (1778) was unpro- 
ductive of great events ; and many did not fcruple to arraign 
with extreme feverity the conduét of Frederic, as if he had 
been deferted by his former courage and military fkill. But 
our author defends him with plaafibility and propriety. 

In the memoirs of the Saxon court, the elector, Fredetic 
Auguftus, is reprefented as a prince of a cold referved difpo- 
fition, but of a cultivated underftanding and of fome virtues. 
The eleétrefs is mentioned as a woman of merit; but Mr. 
Wraxall was more particularly pleafed with the mother of the 


elector, of whom he fays, 


‘In fpite of fo many natural difadvantages, an air of fenfe and 
intelligence illuminates her countenance. Few princeffes poflefs 
more knowledge of the world, more gracious manners, or greater 
powers of pleafing in converfation. Miftrefs of various languages, 
acquainted with the human heart, and ingratiating in her addrefs, 
fhe conduces not a little to render the Saxon court agreeable to 
{trangers. Her ambition is not inferior to her talents; but fhe has 
at prefent no field on which to exert them, as her fon the elector 
no longer confults her on matters of a public nature, nor allows her 
to interfere in political affairs, Fruftrated of the crown of Poland 
by her hufband’s death, at the moment when fhe feemed about to 
be raifed to the throne; and now removed from the aétive fcenes 
of ftate, fhe happily finds refources in her love of letters.’ Vol. ii. 


P. 193. 


The charaéter of the eleétor Palatine, who died lately, is 
thus delineated : 


‘ Endowed with judgment, and poffeffed of no mean abilities, he 
is neverthelefs unambitious,.and more attached to his pleafures, than 
defirous of aggrandizing his houfe, or extending his dominions, In 
attention.and application to public bufinefs he is not deficient. His 
leifure is principally divided between the gratifications of appetite, 
and the purfuits of literature, to both of which he alternately fa- 
crifices. He no longer rides or hunts, having renounced, for thefe 
ten or twelve years paft, the diverfion of the chace, on account of 
a dizzinefs to which he is fubjeét: but in the conviviality of the 
table he indulges freely.’ Vol. ii. P. 201. 





‘ Few princes now living, none perhaps except the king of Pruf- 

fia, have cultivated their minds more affiduoufly, or with greater 

fuccefs, His reading is extenfive ; and to the information derived 

‘from books, he adds the advantages of travel, as well as a perfect 

Khowledge of mankind. He has vifited Italy, and. reads the works 

of the poets and hiftorians of that country, ancient and modera, ia 
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their original languages. In Englifh, I am affured he is not tefs 
converfant. Though a catholic, he is by no means a bigot; and 
if we try him by the ordinary ftandard of princes, he certainly oc- 
cupies a place much above mediocrity.’ Vol. ii. P, 202. 


All the remaining epiitles are.dated from Vienna. They 
treat of hiftorical particulars, military operations, courtly in- 
trigues, affairs of government and policy, the ftate of fociety, 
&c. Maria Therefa, and the chief individuals of her family, 
are frequently mentioned ; and various features of their cha- 

acters are exhibited. 

The manner in which the fuperftitious yet politic emprefs 
was accuftomed to pafs her time, is noticed in the following 
termS. 

‘ Pleafures, in the common acceptation of the term, fhe can 
fcarcely be faid to have any. She rifes generally at a very early 
hour; during fummer at five, and even in January at fix in the 
morning. After her private devotions fhe hears a mafs, and pro 
ceeds immediately to difpatch bufinefs. Her conftant breakfaft is 
milk-coffee. At noon fhe hears a fecond mafs, and then her din+ 
ner is ferved, which by no means confifts of many difhes, Parfi- 
monious of her time, fhe ufually dines alone, and inftantly refumes 
the confideration of public affairs. During the fummer, when fhe 
is moftly at the palace of Schonbrun in the vicinity of Vienna, if 
the weather permit, fhe frequently paffes feveral hours in a covered 
walk of the gardens, to which fhe can repair from her own apart- 
ments. ‘The walk is on a level with her chamber, in order to fa- 
cilitate her paflage to it. A centinel, ftationed at the entrance, pre- 
vents all interruption ; and the emprefs has a little box, which is 
buckled round her waift, full of papers, letters, and memorials. She 
perufes thein all, remains four or five hours at a time in this em 
ployment, marks fuch as appear to deferve attention, and enters into 


the minuteft detail upon every point. So wholly is the occupied’ 


with concerns of ftate, that it frequently happens, the archducheffes 
her daughters, though they refide in the fame palace, cannot pro- 
cure a moment’s accefs to her, from the hour of her getting up till 
evening. At fix o’clock the emprefs finifhes her application to 
bufinefs, and hears benediction...... Between eight and half paft, 
fhe commonly retires to bed. This is the exaét relation of an or, 
dinary day, as it is pafled by Maria Therefa.’ Vol. ii. p. 315. 


The reader will fmile at her opinion of the Englith. 


¢ Neither exempt from, nor fuperior to the uncharitable notions 
which bigotry neceflarily infpires, the firmly believes every heretic 
excluded from the divine mercy ; but of all heretics, fhe conceives 
the Englith to be the moft impenitent, hardened, and irreclaimable, 
I know that the enjoined her youngeft fon, the archduke Maximi« 
“~, when fhe permitted him to vifit France and the Low Coun- 
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tries, on no confideration whatever to pafs over into England, Her 
apprehenfion of his being corrupted by the contagious fociety of 
London, and lofing all his religious principles or imprefhons, was 
the motive of this curious prohibition. She exaéted a fimilar pro- 
mife from the emperor himfelf, when he went to Paris. “ The 
Englifh,” faid the to him, * are almoft all deifts, infidels, and free- 
thinkers. I tremble, left an intercourfe with fuch a nation fhould 
contaminate your manners, and fhake your belief in every thing 


facred among catholics.” Vol. ii, P. 321. 


A long letter is appropriated to the mention of various in- 
cidents of the life of the emperor Jofeph, and to the difplay 
of his character, both public and private. With fome thort 
extracts from this part of the work we will clofe the prefent 


article. 


‘In external addrefs Jofeph the Second is not deficient. His 
manners are eafy, his converfation lively, voluble, and entertaining ; 
running rapidly from one fubjeét to another, and difplaying fre- 
quently a vaft variety of knowledge, Perhaps he manifefts too 
great a confcioufnefs of poffeffing extenfive information; and he 
may be reproached likewife with frequently anticipating the anfwers 
of the perfons with whom he converfes, A mixture of vanity and 
of impetuofity conduce to this defeét. While he talks, efpecially 
if eager, he always plays with the money in his pocket. He writes 
with eafe, perfpicuity, and propriety. I have feen many of his 
notes, evidently compofed without premeditation, addreffed to per- 
fons who enjoved his confidence, both men and women. They 
demonftrate feeling, enlargement of mind, and, as I have thought, 
goudne(s of heart. Yet, 1 know from indifputable authority, that 
he is a profound diffembler, rarely or never {peaking his real fen- 
timents upon any point of moment. On the other hand, he cer- 
tainly permits thofe whom he loves or efteems, to deal fairly with 
him, to tell him not only plain, but painful truths; and even to 
reprehend him on occafion with feverity. 

‘I have reafon to think, that his religious opinions are by no 
means contracted or illiberal. The bigotry and fuperftition which 
for ages have been hereditary in the houfe of Auftria, and which 
ftill furvive in all their force in Maria Therefa, will probably be ex- 
tiné in her fucceffor, But, I am far from meaning to infinuate 
that he is therefore tinétured with infidelity, deifm, or any of the 
doétrines inculcated at Ferney, and at “ Sans Souci.” The very 
reverfe is the faét. When he paffed through Switzerland, he de- 
clined feeing of vifiting Voltaire ; not lefs, I believe, from his own 
choice, than at his mother’s requeft. Jofeph, though no bigot, is a 
catholic, convinced of the truths of the Chriftian religion, and con- 
forming to its injunctions in his praétice.’ Vol. ii, Pr. 429, 





* At no period of his life has the prefent emperor been a libertine, 
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or addiéted to exceffes in the article of women, as was Francis hig 
father, and as his brother Leopold is well known to be at this time, 
»+e..-Affiduous, rather than tender, moderate in all his defires, and 
content with the fociety of his miftrefs, he is a companion, not a 
lover. His amours, when he has had any, have always been of 
fort duration, managed with privacy, and unaccompanied either 
with fcandal or expence.’ Vol. ii. P. 432. 


We have before had occafion to commend Mr. Wraxall as 
a pleafing writer; and the prefent volumes do not induce us 
to relinquifh our former opinion of him. ‘The work affords 
much amufement and information; the characters are well 
drawn ; and, though a carelefinefs of ftyle is occafionally ob- 
fervable, the diction is fometimes not inelegant. 


=" 





Annals of Medicine, for the Year 1798. Exhibiting a concife 
View of the lateft and moft important Difcoveries in Medicine 
and Medical Philofophy. By Andrew Duncan, Sen. M. D. 
and Andrew Duncan, Fun. M.D. Sc. Vol Ill. 8va 
7s. Boards. Robinfons. 1799. 


"THE medical books analyfed in the firft part of this volume, 
are works of importance, fome of which have already occurred 
in our journal: the others we now proceed to notice. 

Of Von Humboldt’s experiments on ftimulated mufcular and 
nervous fibres, publithed at Berlin in 1797, a minute and fatis- 
factory. account is given. The fubject of that author’s re- 
fearches is the fource of irritation, known by the name of 
galvanifm. This-principle he examincs in a very extenfive 
manner ; and he has added to our knowledge of its mode of 
action, but without clearly explaining its nature. In order to 
vary his experiments at a lefs expente, he employed alkalis and 
oxy-muriatic acids, to excite and increafe irritability}; and, oc- 
cafionally, he ufed the common acids and the excefs of ftimuli 
tu lower it. This near'y coincides with their effects on the 
human body. Whatever may be found true of the principle 
of galvani(m, its effets are wholly on the nerves; and this 
dofirine is ultimately of fervice, in elucidating the functions of 
the neryous. fyftem. Our experimentalift found, that the 
communicatiop of galvanifm did not require a chain of 
metals, or indeed any continuous chain. Animal matter might 
form the circuit, and the communication might be preferved, 
even if this matier were not in actual contacét : the animal mat- 
ter produced alfo greater effects, when in conta with the 
muicle, than with .the nerve. Thefe circumflances, which 
are well fupported, might furnifh fome ufeful corollaries. 
They feem to reconcile the oppofite opinions of Fontana and 
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Cruickfhanks, refpecting the union of nerves; for, in this 
‘way, though no aétual union is obfervable, yet the powers of 
life and motiop may be communicated by their juxfa-pofition. 
Even the metals are not required to be continuous to produce 
this effet. Homogeneous metals will excite contractions; 
when, by the addition of any fubftance to ome part, they are 
rendered unlike in compofition, polith, hardnefs, torm, or tem- 
perature, When heterogeneous metals, viz. thofe which con- 
tain carbone, are employed, the flighteft diffimilarity in an 
art of the chain of exciters is fufficient: the effet is confider- 
ably increafed by the evaporation of a fluid fubitance from one 
of the exciters, and is greater in proportion to the rapidity of 
the evaporation. All fluids, except o:/, conduct the galvanic 
ftimulus : even oil in fuid foap is a conductor, though dry foap 
infulates. Metals and carbone conduct; but, when united with 
oxygen and hydrogen, they are not conductors, Heat does 
not alter the conducting power of metals, or the infulating 
power of wax and fulphur; but water iniulates both in the 
flate of ice and fteam. The epidermis of a vegetable infu- 
lates ; but vegetables, when ftripped of the fkin, conduét the 
galvanifm, though weakly, and in an inferior degree to the 
dryeft animal matters. Teeth, when *‘ fet on edge’ by an acid 
(a fenfation evidently connected with galvani{m), are conduc- 
tors, but not in their natural ftate. We will add our author’s 


fynoptical table on this fubject. 


‘ Table of the power of fubftances to condué the galvanic fluid. 


' 


‘ Conductors, 


Metals. Sulphurated metals, and 
ores containing unoxydated 
metals. 

Carbon. Vegetable and mineral 
coal, black lead, Kohlenblende. 

Touchfione, from the Nailaer 
mountains. Schiftus alumi- 
naris and carbonarius; grey 
and black ores of manganefe. 

Mufcular Fleft, Animal mem- 
branes, nerves, finews, and 
veffels ; frefh, roatted, boiled, 
and dried. 

Teeth, fet in edze by means of 
acids. 

Morels, and Mufhrooms, which 
undergo the putrid fermenta- 
tian. 


* Non-Conduétors, 


Oxyds of Metals, Sulphats of 
metals, and ores containing 
oxydated metals. | 


| 4/1 Stones not containing carbon. 


Animal Bones in their natural 
{tate. 

Animal Hair. 

The hardened White of Egg. 

Amber, 

Leaves and Stalks of Vegetables, 
covered with the epidermis, 

VefJels of Plants. 

Wax. 

Oil, Refins, Gums, 

Gla/s, even warm. 

All Dry Salts. 








All Elafic Fluids 
flame. 


dry ang moift. 
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* Conduétors, | * Nan-Conduétors, 


White of Ege. Vacuum, 

Water, Blood, Fuices of Plants, ) 

Parts of Vegetables, with freth 
cellular fubftance, and without 
epidermis. 

Spirits, Wine, Beer, Acids. 

Solutions of 4lkalies. 

Frefk Soft Soap. P. 1256 


Some perfons are infenfible to galvanifm, and fome are 
equally fo to the fhock of the ele€tric eel. .The effects of 
galvanifm are fenfible through a chain of 300 feet, without soy 
perceptible time loft in the paffage; and its influence, throug 
this extent, is as obvious, as if the nerve continued entire, pro- 
vided its coating be immediate. , 

M. Humboldt more particularly confiders the circumftances 
in which frefh animal matter will excite galvanifm, and afcer- 
tains the greateft diftance, at which he has been able to pro- 
duce contractions, to be tive fourths of a Paris line. The 
power of exciting it he fuppofes to belong to the feparated por- 
tion, as the excitability is only increafed by waihing this part 
with the oxy-muriatic acid. This active atmofphere, however, 
is more confpicuous around mufcle than around nerve; and 
it acts only on nerve; for, when the latter is feparated, it does 
not affect the mufcle. 








Galvanifm is increafed, when it is performed in oxy-muriatic 


as; and it is diminifhed in carbonic acid gas. The aétions 
produced by it are weaker in rarefied, and more aétive in cone 
denfed air. It has no effect on vegetables. Fith are violently 
convulfed by it. In birds, its phanomena are very tranfitory. 
In men, it excites the circulation, and produces inflammation, 
increafed difcharges, &c. 

The different theories fuggefted for the explanation of thefe 
appearances are noticed. To us they are not fatisfactory ; and 
we ftill think the phenomena of an electrical nature. The 
conditions neceffary to their production are afterwards ex- 
plained. M. Humboldt is of opinion, that all the phenomena 
depend on the obftruction given to the galvanic fluid by imper- 
feét conductors, and that, when accumulated in cals flor. 
it paffes more eafily through animal matter, than through 
metals, and with greater eafe through homogeneous than 
through heterogeneous metals. 

Reil’s ¢ Exercitationum Anatomicarum Fafciculus primus 
de Stru€tura Nervorum’ was publifhed at Halle in 1796. We 
muft advert chiefly to the new doctrines which he broaches. 
The neurileina, or the proper coat of the nerves, is reprefented 
as an independent organ, not ariling, as has been fuppofed, 
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from the pia mater or any other mémbrane. It is faid to de~ 
. termine the organifation of the nerves, and to be contracted or 
expanded, speeding to the degree of nervous energy required ; 


to be tubulous and filled with medulla; ¢ealing, where the 
nerves arife from, or terminate in, the brain and its appendages. 
This coat is largely fupplied with lymphatic and fanguiferous 
veffels, and is firm and elaftic, particularly in living animals. 
When a portion of a large nerve is feparated, its chords are 
found to be of various fizes, compofed of this * proper coat,” 
filled with medulla ; but, in general, when expanded in the 
organs of fenfe, the nerve lofes its tubulous ftru€ture, and be- 
comes a cellular or fpongy fubftance: in other words, this firm 
elaftic coat is no longer fenfible. The medulla then is de 

fited from this coat, or rather from its veffels, and does not 
depend on the brain. The chords are utually largeft in the 
middle of a nerve, and become fmaller at its extremities: the 
nerves are fentible at each of their extremities, and the true 
nervous fibrils, contained in the neurilema, are of various 
fizes, frequently anaftomofing. The nerves our author thinks 
are fubjeét to inflammation ; and he found the nerves of aman, 
who died of a typhus, remarkably turgid with blood. Wehave 
feen this appearance in the brain from a fimilar difeafe. Ner- 
vous action Dr. Reil confiders as a chemico-animal procefs 
ariling from a change in the chemical mixture of the medulla ; 
andthe numerous blood-veffels, contribute, in his opinion, tothis 
compofition and decompofition of the medullary fubftance. 
The nervés themfelves, befides their common functions, are 
fuppofed to affift in nutrition, in the produ€tion of vital heat, 
and in the chemico-animal procefs, in which life confifts. 


‘Their {phere of action is fuppofed to extend beyond their 


actual prefence. 

M. Portal’s work ‘ Sur la Nature et fur le Traitement de Ra- 
chitifme’ is rather a treatife on chronic weaknefs from different 
caufes, and has little connexion with the difeafe known by us 
under the term rickets. Perhaps his title implies no more, and 
the proper tranflation of ‘ rachitifme’ is rachitic affeCtions ; 
but the work itfelf appears of no great importance. 

M. Scemering’s paper ‘ On the Organ of the Soul’ is ex- 
tracted from Dr. Reil’s Archives of Phytiology. His great 
object is to prove, that all the nerves terminate in the ventri- 
cles of the brain, which naturally contain a fluid; and of 
courfe, as Sterne once ludicroufly obferved, in thefe ventricles 
the foul refides in the {tate and dignity of a tadpole. 

A paper, by M. G. Fifcher, is on the air-bladder of a fith. 
After an account of the different opinions of authors, he con- 
cludes, that it is an. organ dettined to decompote water, for thé 
purpofe of affording oxygen to the animal. We now know, 
not only that fifh require air, but that all animals want a fup- 
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ply of pure air; and therefore our author’s opinion is probable, 
Oxygen has certainly been found in the bladders of filh. Azo- 
tic and ¢arbonic acid gas, however, are more frequently difco- 
vered; nor will our author’s fyftem avail him in the explana- 
tion of their appearance, He confiders thefe gaffes as the ex- 
crementitious remains of the decompofed water ; but hydrogen 
is never found tm the air-bladder, though, if this caufe were 
admitted, it would be the mott copious ingredient. _ On the 
whole, the uie of this organ is ftill litle kngwn; and the opi- 
nion which we once offered is as probable as any other; viz. 
that it is the refervoir of the ufelefs and excrementitious airs, 
for the purpofe of increafing the buoyancy of the animal, in its 
native element. 

In an account of fome trials, originally propofed by Dr. 
Chiarenti of Florence, we find that he fuppofed medicines often 
to difagree from their not being diffolved, in confequence of 
the viuiated ftate of the gaftric fluid, and propofed introducing 
them into the fyitem, aé extra, by abforption, after mixing them 
by rubbing with the gaftric juices. Trials were made with 

opium, fquills, and fox-glove, and thefe, when mixed with the 

aftric fluid, were found, by friction on the fkin, to. produce 
their pecuhar effects. Dr. Brera fupports and extends this 
plan by the authority and experience of many of the Italian 
profeflors and praétitioners. When united with faliva, the 
medicines are faid to be equally efficacious. Dr. Chiarugi 
fupports the fame doctrine, with refpect to opium in mania ; 
but he employs axunge only in his preparation. 

M. Marabelli’s analyfis of the yellow bark fhows it to be an 
aétive kind of cinchona: but this author adds nothing to our 
pharmaceutical knowledge of its treatment. He adds little alfo 
to our knowledge of the chemical nature of the zea mayz, in 
his analytical difquifition on this fubject. Its large proportion 
of amylaceous matter and of animal gluten was well known. 

In the urine of an ifteric perfon, the fame author thinks, 
that bile was not contained, unlefs greatly changed, for it loft 
its bitter tafte by becoming putrid, and by evaporation. Be- 
fides, bile, diflolved in alcohol, was not decompofed by adding 
water, while the {pirituous folution of the jaundiced urine 
became milky on the affufhon of water. Thefe faéts prove 
only that the bile is changed by fecretion through the kidneys, 
which mi; ght eafily, @ priori, have been fuppofed. In fome 

ecies ot < e g ityled, from the want of a faccharine tafte in 
re urine, infipid, our author obferves, no {ugar is contained ; and 
of courfe he eftablifhes the exiftence of this fpecies in oppofi- 
tion to the mellitus. —‘The milky efFulions, as they have been 
called, particularly im puerperal cafes attended by peritoni- 
tis, the fame author obferves, are not of a milky nature, but 
more nearly purulent. In this refpect, however, the experi- 


nents ave not fatisfactory, ‘The comparative trials were not 
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made in fimilar circumftances, and milk, like bile, may be 
eafily changed by paffing through other glands. M, Marabelli’s 
exa:nination of the uid, obtained by tapping, adds nothing to 


what has beem frequently obferved’in it. Fourcroy’s pa- 
pers refpecting the action of concentrated fulphuric acids on 
vegetable and animal fubftances, and on alcohol, we fhall have 
occafion to notice in our account of the Annales de Chymie, 
from which they are extracted. mot 

M.» Joffe propofes, in a foreign collection, to purify opium 
by diffolving it in water, filtering after a partial evapora- 
tion, and then fuffering tie whole to evaporate with a gentle 
heat, to the confifience of an extia&t. In this way, he fup- 

ofes that he feparaces thé refin; but the edicors, who feem to 
hate followed his direGtious, think that no teparation of refin 
takes place, and that the drug is only purer, but not in any 
great degree decompounded. — 

M. Alyon, in his effay on the medical properties of oxygen, 
and its application to typhilis, &c. aims at the deftru€tion of 
every former opinion or prejudice. He is an advocate for the 
ufe of nitrous acid in fyphilis, and of the oxygenated ointment 


, externally. This is made by adding to fixteen parts of melted 


Jard two parts of pure nitric acid. The veffel is removed from 
the fire when the mixture begins to boil. Azotic gas riles, and 
the oxygen is apparently retained. 

Tie fecond fection of this work contains, as ufual, Medical 
Obfervations. The communications from Dr. Rofs of different 
cafes of ruptured uteri, are important. The facts ftated by 
him, confirm the opinion we gave many years fiuce, that rup- 
tures, in the lower me ):branous parts of the uterus, are not al- 
ways fatal. Perhaps, indeed, theie were rather ruptures of the 
va ina, but the child each time elcaped into the cavity of the 
abdomen, and was drawn thence. No alarming fymptom 
followed 

Mr. Dallas has communicated feveral inftances of tetanus, 
in which the moft powerful, remedies were uled without fuc- 
cefs, in the Wett Indies. 

In the next cafe, from Mr. Cathral, where delivery was ac- 
complifbed by an incifion of the vagina, there icems to have 
been a retroverfion of tiie uterus, for the direction of the child 
was a_ainft the pofterior parietes of the vagina. This and the 
uterus were divided with fucceis, and as the internal cavity of 
the abdomen was uot expofed to the air, the patient recovered. 
The caufe is very loolely and inaccurately detailed, but te 
divifion feems to have been made near the os tinea. 

The account ofa contagious typhus among the foldiers of the 
88th regiment, inthe ifland of Jertey, affords no cwcumflance 
of importance.; When the ftomach and bowels had been 
cleared, bark was liberally given. 


ow 
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Mr. Burt, in the following paper, ufed a feton with fuceefs, 
jn the cure of a fiftulous ulcer in the perineum, and recom- 
mends this practice in fimilar cafes. : 

Dr. Clarke's hiftory of a fatal termination, from the ftones 
of fruit fwallowed, adds one more inflance to the many on 
record of the dangerous tendency of this thoughtlefs praétice. 
The poifonous effects. of certain plants, defcribed, in the next 
article, by Dr. Longmore, were probably produced by a fpecies 
of the andromeda, ufed as tea by fome of the foldiers in Ca- 
nada. The effeéts were thofe of a violent narcotic. Dr. Foref- 
tier records a cafe of a foetus in the right ovarium, and Dr. 
Hall defcribes two cafes of pemphigus. The difeafe was not 
apparently infectious, but the fores was peculiar, and, of the 
low kind. 

Of the Medical News we fhall notice only the moft import- 
ant articles. Dr. Guthrie’s letter, from Peterfburgh, contains 
{ome curious remarks, refpecting the bites of infedts, and their 
remedies, and fome obfervations on the ufe of different vegeta- 
bles communicated by the Indians of America. Mr. Frafer, 
by his Indian phyficians, was cured of a violent dyfentery, by 
a decoction of the root of vaccinium myrtillus (bilberry); two 

laffes of burnt gin being added to each pint ; and he informs us, 
that the Indians ufe a f{pecies of {mall fun-flower, both exter- 
nally and internally for cancers, and the eupatorium perfoliatum 
for intermittents, with great fuccefs. Commodore Billing in- 
formed Dr. Guthrie, that he had found the natural cold to fink 
his fpirit thermometer 40° below the freezing ftate of water, 
on Reaumut’s fcale, viz 8° below the freezing point of mer- 
cury. The Tchutzi, among whom he travelled, are ftrong and 
hardy, and pay no refpect but to fuperior ftrength, or ftature. 
They threw away the falt, with every mark of abhorrence, and 
are not themfelves fubject to fcurvy. In defcending the river 
Kuluma, he found only a fmall part of the ice thawed by the 
warmer waters of the river. The reft was a vaft mafs of ice, 
and he is convinced, that the paffage between Afia and Ame- 
rica is never free. ‘The ice is in immenfe banks, and the rein- 
deer migrate in different feafons to and from America and 
Afia. 

Mr. Paterfon gives a favourable account of the fuccefs of ni- 
trous vapour, and Dr. Garnet of the effects of oxygenated mu- 
riat of pot-afh, in typhus, in the dofe of four or five grains, 
two or three times a-day ; Mr. Anderfon of large dofes of 
calomel in cynanche trachealis; and Dr. Cappe and Dr. Sims 
of nitrate of filver, in angina pectoris, epilepfy and hyfteria. 
The dofe of the oxygenated muriat of pot-afh has been greatly 
increafed by Dr. Currie. 


The higheft puint of the barometer, in Edinburgh, during 
the year 1797, was 30.5 in February; the loweft 28.65 “in 
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December, and the mean 29. 62. The thermometer was at 74° 
in May and July, and at 26°in December. The mean was 52°, 
and the mean heat of April 50°. ‘The rain was 28.960 inches, 
and in London, during the fame year, 22.697 only.— With 
a copious catalogue of new publications the volume concludes. 











Gebir ; a Poem, in feven Books. 8vo. 15. fewed. Riving- 
: tons. 1798. 


) ap may poffibly fave fome trouble (fays the author), and ob- 

. viate fome errors, if I take a curfory review of my own perform- 
ance. Not that I would prevent others from criticifing it, bur that 
I may explain at large, and ftate diftinély, it’s origin and defign. 
This poem, the fruit of idlenefs and ignorance—for had I been a | 
botanift or mineralogift it never had been written—was principally | 
written in Wales. The fubjeét was taken, or rather the fhadow of 
the fubjeét, from’a wild and incoherent, but fanciful, Arabian ro- 
mance. On the fhelf of a circulating library, I met with a critique on | 
the various novels of our country. Though the work itfelf had no- 
thing remarkable in it, except indeed we reckon remarkable the pert- | 
nefs and petulance of female criticifm, yet it prefented to me, at the 
conclufion, the ftory of Gebirus and Charoba. A poem, like mine, | 
defcriptive of men and -manners, fhould never be founded totally on 
fiction. . But that which is originally fiction may ceafe in effect to 
be fo :—the tears of Andromache are as precious as thofe of Sap- 
phira, I have availed myfelf merely of the names, and taken but 
few bare circumftances.’ P. i. 


Such was the origin of this poem: of the defign we do not 
find the promifed explanation. We will analyfe the ftory, 
ftrange indeed and told in language fometimes uncouth, but 
abounding with fuch beauties as it is rarely our good fortune 
to difcover. 1 


* I fing the fates of Gebir! how he dwelt 
Among thofe mountain-caverns, which retain 
His labours yet, vaft halls, and flowing wells, 
Nor have forgotten. their old mafter’s name 
Though fever’d from his people: how, incens'd 
By meditating on primeval wrongs, 
He blew his battle-horn, at which uprofe 
Whole nations: how, ten thoufand of moft might 
He called aloud ; and foon Charoba faw 
His dark helm hover o’er the land of Nile. 


© What fhould the damfel do? fhould royal knees 
Bend fuppliant? or defencelefs hands engage 

| Men of gigantic force, gigantic arms ? 
For, ‘twas reported, that nor {word fufficed, 
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Nor fhield immenfe, nor coat of maffive mails. 
But, that upon their tow’ring heads they bore 
Each a huge ftone, refulgent as the ftars. 
This told the Dalicamthen earneft cried ~ 
‘If, on your bofom laying down my head, 
I fobb’d away the forrows of a child ; 
If I have always, and Heav’n knows I have, 
Next to a mother’s held a nurfe’s name, 
Succour this one diftrefs ! recal thofe days ; 
Love me; though ’twere becaufe you lov’d me then.” p. r. 


Dalica, having confidence in magic, promifes that Gebir 
fhall fall. She perfuades Charoba to repair to his tents. Near 
them a city once ftood, built by his anceftors, now ruined. 
She advifes Charoba to defire him, in honour of his anceftors, 
to rebuild it. The queen, though fearful, confents, and goes 


to the tents of Gebir. 


* But Gebir, when he heard of her approach, 
Laid by his orbed fhield, his vizor- > 
His buckler and his corflet he laid by, 

‘And bade that none attend him: at his fide . 
Two faithful dogs that urge the filent courfe, 
Shaggy, deep-chefted, crouched: the crocodile 
Crying oft made them raife their flaccid ears, 
And pufh their heads within their mafter’s hand. 
There was a bright’ning palenefs in his face, 
Such as Diana rifing o’er the rocks 
Shower’d on the lonely Latmian ; on his brow 
Sorrow there was, yet nought was there fevere. 
But when the royal damfel firft he faw, 

Faint, hanging on her handmaids, and her knees 

~~~ + "Pott’ring, as from the motion of the car, 
His eyes looked earneft on her; and thofe eyes 
Show’d, if they had not, that they might have, lov’d, 
For there was pity in them at that hour. 
With gentle {peech, but more with gentle looks, 
He footh’d her; but, left pity go beyond, 
Bending, he kifs’d her garment, and retir’d.’ pP. 3. 


Enamoured of Charoba, Gebir feeks his brother, who fed 
the royal flocks. He firds ‘Tamar gloomy and fad. Among 
the beautiful lines of this poem we mutt notice the inquiry of 
Gebir into his brother’s flate of mind. 


* Does the morning light 
Scatter this wan fuffufion o’er thy brow, 
This faint blue luftre under both thine eyes?” Pp. 5. 


Tamar replies, and recounts his adventur¢s. He was play- 





She 
fheep. 
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ing on his pipe when a beautiful nymph rofe above the 
waves." Ye ; 


¢ Her eyes too! O immortal Gods! her eyes 
Refembled—what could they refemble—what 
Ever refemble thofe!’ Pp. 7. 


challenges him to wreftle for a wager: he ftakes a 


“‘T cannot,” fhe replied, * make that return: 

Our hided veffels, in their pitchy round, 

Seldom, unlefs from rapine, hold a fheep. 

But I have finuous fhells, of pearly hue 

Within, and they that luftre have imbibed 

In the fun’s palace porch; where, when unyoked, ~ 
His chariot wheel ftands midway in the wave. 
Shake one, and it awakens‘ then apply 

Its polifhed lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its auguft abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” P. 7. 


Of this paffage it is unneceffary to point ott the beauty. 


He wh 
the wo 


o does not inftantly behold it mutt have a foul blind to 
rid of poetry. 


He falls beneath her fkill ; and fhe bears away the prize : 


he fees 


her depart. 
‘ Reftlefs then ran I to the higheft ground 


To watch her; fhe was gone; gone down to the tide; 
And the long moon-beam on the hard wet fand 
Lay like a jafper column half uprear'd.’ e. g. 


Gebir liftens with intereft to the love of his brother. 


“ By all the Gods! I pity thee! go on— 
Fear not my anger, look not on my fhame ; 
For, when a lover only hears of love, 
He finds his folly out, and is afthamed. 
Away with watchful nights, and lonely days, 
Contempt of earth, and afpect up to heaven, 
With contemplation, with humility,— 
A tatter’d cloak that pride wears when deform’d— 
Away with all that hides me from myfelf, 
Parts me from others, whifpers I am wife— 
From our own wifdem lefs is to be reaped 
Than from the bareft folly of our friend. 
Tamar! thy paftures large and rich, afford 
Flowers to thy bees, and herbage to thy fheep, 
But, battened on too much, the poorett croft 
Of thy poor neighbour yields what thine denies.“ ?. 10. 








——— 
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They return to the camp ; and Gebir, refolving to abandon 
his native country, orders that the ruined city be rebuilt. The 
Gadites, in obedience to their king, begin the work. 


* Far off at intervals, the ax refounds 

With regular ftrong ftroke, arid nearer home 

Dull falls the mallet with long labor-fringed. 

Here, arches are difcover’d, there, huge beams 

Refift the hatchet, but in frefher air, 

Soon drop away: there lies a marble, fquar’d 

And fmoothen’d, fome high pillar for its bafe | 
Chofe it, which now lies ruin’d in the duft. iy 
Clearing the foil at bottom, they efpy 
A crevice: they, intent on treafure, ftrive 

Strenuous, and groan, to move it: one exclaims 

‘¢ J hear the rufty metal grate : it moves !” 

Now, overturning it, backward they ftart ; 

And ftop again, and fee a ferpent pant, 

See his throat thicken, and the crifped fcales 

Rife ruffled; while upon the middle fold 

He keeps his wary head and blinking eye, 

Curling more clofe, and crouching ere he ftrike. 

Go mighty men, and ruin cities, go " 
And be fuch treafure portions to your heirs. 


* Six days they labour’d: on the feventh day 
Returning, all their labours were deftroyed. 
*T was not by mortal hand, or from their tents 
*T were vifible; for thefe were now removed 
Above, where neither noxious mift afcends, 
Nor the way wearies ere the work begin. 
There Gebir, pierced with forrow, {pake thefe words. 


“Ye men of Gades, armed with brazen fhields ; 
And ye of near Farteffus, where the fhore 
Stoops to receive the tribute which all owe 
To Betis, and his banks, for their attire ; 
¥e too whom Durius bore on level meads! 
Inherent in your hearts is bravery ; 

For.earth contains no nation where abounds 
The warlike horfe and not the warlike mang 
But neither foldier, now, near tteed, avails ! * 
Nor {teed nor foldier can oppofe the Gods ; 
Nor is there aught above like Jove himfelf, 
Nor weighs again{t his purpofe, when once fixt, 
Aught but, with fupplicating knee, the prayers. 
Swifter than light are they ; and every face 
Though different, glows with beauty; at the throne 
Of mercy, when clouds fhut it from mankind, 
“They fall bare-bofom’d; and indignant Jove 


— ‘ 
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Drops at the foothing {weetnefs of their voice 
The thunder from.his hand. Let us arife 
On thefe high places, daily, beat our breaft, 
Proftrate ourfelves, and deprecate his wrath.” Pp. 11. 
A paffage more truly Homeric than the clofe of this extract 
we do not remember among the volumes of modern yee y: 


To difcover why his work is thus overthrown, Gebir, ha- 
bited like his brother Tamar, meets the nymph, wreftles with 
her, and fubdues her. She tells him the mode of appeafing 
the demons of the land: he performs the facrifice according 
to her direétion ; ; 

* when fuddenly a flame 
Spired from the fragrant {moke, nor fooner fpired 
Down funk the brazen fabric at his feet, 
He ftarted back, gazed—nor could aught but gaze— 
And cold dread ftiffen’d up his hair flower-twined ; 
Then with a long and tacit ftep, one arm 
Behind, and every finger wide outfpread, 
He look’d and .totter’d on a black abyfs. 
He thought he fometimes heard a diftant voice 
Breathe through the cavern’s mouth, and further on 
Faint murmurs now, now hollow groans reply, 
Therefor fufpended he his crook above, 
Dropt it, and heard it rolling ftep by ftep. 
He enter’d; and a mingled found arofe 
Like that—when fhaken from fome temple’s roof 
By zealous hand, they, and their fretted neft,— 
Of birds that wintering watch in Memnon’s tomb, 
And tell the Haleyons when {pring firft returns,’ P. 19. 


The name of Gebir is pronounced. The fpirit of Aroar 
meets him, and leads him through the dentibans of his dead 
anceftors, whole pleafure was in war. 


“ Tt little now avails them to have rais’d 
Beyond the Syrian regions, and beyond 
Pheenicia, ‘trophies, tributes, colonies, 

To have heard infants lifp the Gadite-name+ 
Follow thou me: mark what it all avails.” 


‘Him Gebir followed, and a roar confufed 
Rofe from a river, rolling i in it’s bed, 
Not rapid—that would roufe the wretched fouls— 
Nor calmly —that might lull them to repofe. 
But with dull weary lapfes it ftill heaved 
Billows of bale, heard low, but heard afar 5, 
For, when .hell’s iron portals let out night, 
Often men ftart, and fhiver at the found, 
And lie fo filent on the refttefs couch 
Carr. Rev. Vox. XXVII. Sept. 1799. . 2D 
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They hear their own hearts beat. Now Gebir breath’d 
Another air, another fky beheld 
Pos broods here, -lull’d by no nightingale, 
* Nor waken’d by the fhrill lark dewy-winged, 
But glowing with one fullen funlefs heat. 
Beneath his foot nor {prouted flower nor herb, 

‘ Nor chirp’d a grafshopper; above his head 
Phlegethon form’d a fiery firmament : 
Part were fulphureous clouds inyolving, part 
Shining like folid ribs of moulten brafs: 
For the fierce element which elfe afpires 
Higher and higher, and leffens to the tky, ’ 
Below earths adamantine arch rebuffed.’ Pp. 24. 


Here alfo Gebir finds the foul of his father punifhed for the 
vow which he had exacted from the fon to lift up his hand 
againft Egypt. He-thus addreffes him. 


“ O ftay, my father! ftay one moment more. 
Let me return thee that embrace—’tis paft— 
Aroar! how could I quit it unreturn’d ! 
And now the gulph divides us, and the waves 
* Of fulptiur bellow through the blue abyfs. 

And is he gone for ever! an «Jcome » 
In vain?” Then fternly faid the guide. “ In vain f 
Sayft thou; what wouldit thou more? alas, O prince, 
‘None come for paftime here! but is it nought 
To turn thy feet from evil—is it nought 
Of pleafure to that fhade if they are turn’d ? 
For this thou cameft hither; he who dares 

: ‘To penetrate this darknefs, nor regards 
The dangers of the way, fhall reafcend 
in glory, nor the gates of hell retard 
That man, nor demon’s, nor man’s art prevail. 


- 


Once in each hundred years, and only once, a) 


Whether by fome rotation of the world, 

Or whether will’d fo by fome pow’r above, 

‘This flaming arch ftarts back: each realm defcries 
Its oppofite ; and Blifs from her repofe 

Frefhens and feels her own fecurity.”’ 


“ Security !” cried out the Gadite king, 
% And feel they not compaffion ?”” 


“ Child of earth,” 
Calmly faid Aroar at his gueft’s furprize, 
«‘ Some fo disfigur’d by habitual crimes, 
Others are fo exalted, fo refined, 
So permeated by Heav’n, no trace remains 


4 
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Graven.on earth: here Juftice is fupreme ; 
Compaffion can be but where paiffions are. 
Here are difcover’d thofe who tortured law 

To filence or to fpeech, as pleafed themfelves ; 
Here alfo thofe who boafted of their zeal, 

And lov’d their country for the fpoils it gave. 
Hundreds, whofe glitt’ring merchandize the lyre 
Dazzled vain wretches, drunk with flattery, 
And wafted them in fofteft airs to Heav’n, 
Doom’d to be ftill deceiv’d, here ftill attune 
The wonted ftrings and fondly woo applaufe ; 
Their with half granted, they retain their own 
But madden at the mock’ry of the fhades, 

While on the river’s other fide there grow 

Deep olive groves: there, other ghofts abide : 
Bleft indeed they ; but not fupremely bleft. 

We cannot fee beyond. Here fome obferv’d 
Religious rites, fome hofpitality : 

Strangers, who from the good old men retir’d, 
Clos’d the gate gently, left from generous ufe 
Shutting and opening of it’s own accord, | 

It fhake unfettled flumbers off their couch: - 
Some ftopt revenge athirft for flaughter, fome 
Sow’d the flow olive for a race unborn. 

Thefe had no wifhes ; therefor none are crown’d : 
But their’s are tufted banks, their’s umbrage, their’s 
Enough of fun-fhine to.enjoy the fhade . 
And breeze enough to lull them to repofe.’’ 


“ Then,” Gebir cried, “ illuftrious hoft, proceed. 
Bring me among the wonders of a reign 
Admir’d by all, but like a tale admir’d. 

We take our children from their cradled fleep, 
And on their fancy, from our own, imprefs 
Etherial forms and adulating fates: 

But, ere departing for fuch {cenes ourfelves, 
We feize their hands, we hang upon their neck, 
Our beds cling heavy round us with our tears, 
Agony ftrives with agony. Juft Gods ! 
Wherefor fhould wretched mortals thus believe, 
Or wherefor fhould they hefitate to die?” 


‘ Thus while he queftion’d, all his ftrength diffolv’d 


Within him; thunder fhook his troubled brain; 
He ftarted ; and the cavern’s mouth furvey’d 
Near; and beyond; his people; he arofe, 


And bent towards them tis bewilder’d way.’ P. 31, 
As we proceed, we learn, that 


Da 
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‘Charoba, though indeed fhe never drank 
The liquid pearl, or twined the nodding crown + 
Or, when fhe wanted cool and calm repofe, 
Dream’d of the crawling afp and grated tomb, 
Was wretched upto royalty!’ ». 35. 


The gibes of thofe ‘ whofe freedom centres in'their tongue,” 


now wound her. All is tumult in Egypt : women and child- 
ren, priefts, fcribes, and elders, alike exclaim ang the 
ftrangers. ‘ Are they not raifing cities more magnificent than 
our own ? Plain temples with no Gods emboffed? O profana- 
tion !’ Woe to the wifer few who fay, * the ftrangers are not 
~ your enemies : inquire for what purpofe they came, and refift 
when you are wronged.’ 


. Though all the vulear hate a foreign face, 
It more offends weak eyes and homely age, 
Dalica moft.’ p. 37. . 


And Dalica is bent on the deftruction of Gebir. She ad- 
vifes Charoba-to proclaim a feftival to gods and men through- 
out the land, and invite the ftrangers. ‘The feftival is pro- 
claimed : the ambaffadors go to the tent of Gebir. 


‘ He hail’d them “ Peace be with you.” They replied, 
“ King of the weftern world, be with you peace.” 





© Once a fair city, courted then by kings, 
Miftrefs of nations, throng’d by palaces, 
Raifing her head o’er deftiny, her face 
Glowing with pleafure and with palms refrefhed, 
Now, pointed at by Wifdom or by Wealth, 
Bereft of beauty, bare of ornaments, 
Stood, in the wildernefs of woe, Mafar. 

_ Ere far advancing, all appear’d a plain, 
‘Treacherous and fearful mountains, far advanced, 
Her glory fo gone down, at human ftep 
The fierce hyzna, frighted from the walls, 
Briftled his rifing back, his teeth unfheathed; 
Drew the long growl and with flow foot retired. 
Still were remaining fome of ancient race, 

And ancient arts were now their fole delight. 

With Time’s firft fickle they had marked the hour 
When at their incantation would the moon | 

Start back, and fhuddering thed blue blafted light. 
The rifted rays they gather’d, and immerfed 

In potent portion of that wondrous wave 

-Which, hearing refcued Ifrael, ftood ere& 

And led her armies through his cryftal gates. Ps 43. 
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Fiither Dalica haftens; and, before the city, fhe meets her 
_fifter, a forcerefs dwelling ers. the ruins. From her fhe 


afks and receives the charm of Gebir’s death. In the fixth 
book, the ftory is unpleafantly interrupted by the_nuptials 
of Tamar and the nymph, and their voyage from Egypt— 


the leaft interefting and leaft iutelligible part of the poem. | 


Lhe nuptial day of Gebir and Charoba at length arrives. 


* Now brazen charriots thunder thro’ each ftreet, 

And neighing fteeds paw proudly from delay. 
-While o’er the palace breathes the dulcimer, 
Lute, and afpiring harp, and lifping reed, 

Loud rufh the trumpets, burfting thro’ the throng, 
And urge the high-fhoulder’d vulgar; now are heard 
Curfes and quarrels and conftricted blows, 
Threats and defiance and fuburban war, 

Hark! the reiterated clangor founds * 

Now murmurs, like the fea, or like the ftorm, 
‘Or like the flames on forefts, move and mount 
From rank to rank, and loud and louder roll, 
‘Till all the people is one vaft applaufe. 

Yes, ’tis herfelf-—C haroba—now the ftrife ! 

‘To fee again a form fo often feen. 
Feel they fome partial pang, fome fecret void, 
Some doubt of feafting thofe fond eyes again? 
Panting imbibe they that refrefhing fight 

To reproduce in hour of bitternefs ? 

She goes; the king awaits her from the camp. 
Him the defcried ; and trembled ere he reached - 
Her car; but fludder’d paler at his voice. : 
So the pale filver at the feftive board 

Grows paler fill’d afreth and dew’d with wine; 
So feems the tendereft herbage of the {pring 

To whiten, ‘bending from a balmy gale. 

The beautious queen alighting he received, 

And fighed to loofe her trom his arms; fhe hung ~ 
A little longer on them thro’ her fears. 
Her maidens follow'd her: and one that watch’'d, 
One that had call’d her in the morn, obferv’d 
‘How virgin peffion with unfuel’d flame 

Burns into palenefs ; whiie the bluthing cheek 
Imagination heats and thame imbues,’ P. 08. 





‘ Tottering, with age’s zeal, and mifchiefs hafte, 
Now was difcover’d Dalica; the-reached 
The throne: the lean’d againft the pedeital ; 
And now afcending {tood before the king. - 
Prayers for his health and ‘fafety the prefer’d, : 
D3 
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And oa his head and o’er his feet the threw 
Myrrh, nard, and caffia from three golden urns, 
His robe of native woof fhe next removed, 
And round his fhoulders drew the garb accurtft, 
And bow’d her head, and parted: foon the queen 
’ Saw the blood mantle in his manly cheeks, 
And fear’d, and faultring fought her loft replies, 
And bleft the filence that fhe wifhed were broke. 
Alas, unconfcious maiden! Night thall clofe, 
And love, and foveréignty, and life, diffolve, 
And Egypt be one defart drench'd in blood. 


¢ When thunder overhangs the fountain heads, 

Lofing their wontéd frefhnefs, every ftream 

' Grows turbid—grows with fickly warmth fuffufed— 
' ‘Thus were the brave Iberians, when they faw 

The king of nations from his-throne defcend. 

Scarcely, with pace uneven, knees unnerved, 

Reach’d he the waters: in his troubled ear 

They founded murmuring drearily ; they rofe 

Wild in ftrange colors to his parching eyes: 

They feem’d to rufh around him, feem’d to lift 

From the receding earth his helplefs feet. 

He fell—Charoba fhriek’d aloud—fhe ran— 

Frantic with fears and fondnefs, wild with woe, 

Nothing but Gebir dying the beheld. 

The turban that betray’d its golden charge 

Within, the veil that down her fhoulders hung, 

All fallen at her feet! the furtheft wave 

Creeping with filent progrefs up the fand,. 

Glided thro’ all, and rais’d their hollow folds. 

In vain they bore him to the fea, in vain 

Rubb’d they his.temples with the briney warmth, 

He ftruggled from them, {trong with agony, 

He rofe half up; he fell again ; he cried 

«‘ Charoba! O Charoba !”” She embraced 

His neck ? and raifing on her knee one arm, 

Sighed when it moved not, when it fell the fhrieked : 

And clafping loud both hands above her head, 

She call’d on Gebir, call’d on earth, on heaven.’ Pp. 70, 


The death of Gebir concludes the poem. ‘pat 

The ftory of this poem is certainly ill chofen and not fuf- 
ficiently whole; and the language is frequently deficient in 
perfpicuity. Thefe are the faults of Gebir. Of its beauties, 
our readers muft already be.fenfible. They are of the firft 
order ; every circumftance is difplayed with a force and ace 
curacy which painting can not exceed. | 


‘Tam aware,’ fays the author, ‘ how muchI myfelf ftand in need 
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of favor. Idemand fomelittle from Juftice; I entreat much more 
from candor, If there.are, now in England, ten men of tafte and 
genius who will applaud my poem, I declare myfelf fully content : 
I will call for a divifion; I fhall count’a majority.’ P. ii. 


It is not our bufinefs to examine whether he has under- 
tated the number of men of tafte and genius in England; but 
we have read his poem repeatedly with more than common 
attention, and with far more than common delight. 





Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of London. For 
the Year 1799. Part I. 4to. vos. 6d. fewed. Elmifly. 


THE firtt article in this part of the volume is interefting. 
The Croonian leéture, by Mr. Home, confifts of experiments 
and obfervations on the ftru€ture of the nerves; a fubjecé& 
which, indeed, is not dire€t!y within the fcope of the Croonian 
eftablifhment, but is connected with its profefled objedt, the 
explanation of mufcular motion. This author’s experiments 
on vifion had led him to examine the caufe of the luminous 
appearance of the eyes of cats in a dark place; and different 
experiments on this fubjeét were made. The refult was, a 
conviction that the illumination is wholly produced by the 
concave bright-coloured furface of the tapetum, refleCting the 
rays collected by the cornea and cryftalline, through the re- 
tina, which is, during life, tranfparent. Yet thefe experi- 
ments do not wholly deftroy the fufpicion of a phofphoric 
property in the tapetum. The complete tranfparency of the 
retina is a point well afcertained, and is probably a confirma- 
tion of Mr. Hunter’s idea, that the retina receives a double 
ftroke from the impinging and refle€ted light. This, per- 
haps, may account for the duration of the impreflion ; but it 
muft be confined to animals whofe tapetum is of a light 
colour, 

As the retina was tranfparent, it was fuppofed that the 
nerves might be fo; and the optic nerve was, of courfe, 
examined when cut tranfverfely and longitudinally. A fingle 
microfcope was properly preferred, to avoid optical delufion. 
It magnified twenty-three times. <A tranf{verfe feGtion of the 
optic nérve of a horfe was found to confilt of opaqte and 
tranfparent ‘parts: the former were nearly Fg EY fh 


. 


hundred in number, touching one another, with tranfparent 

interftices. Ihefe opaque parts, on farther examination, ap- 

peared to confift of fmaller portions. Nearer the brain, thefe 

_ parts appeared gradually lefs numerous, and lefs regular in 

their form, fo that, at the origin of the nerve, not more 

than forty could be reckoned. In the longitudinal fec- 
: D4 
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tion, the fafciculi were apparently not parallel, but were fre- 
quently loft in each other. They were larger near the brain ; 
- but, from every obfervation, -they appeared to be * continued 
fibres.’. 


* From thefe experiments, the internal ftruéture of the optic 
nerve appears to be made up in the following manner : 

¢ At its origin ‘from the brain it confifts of thirty or forty fafci- 
culi or bundles of extremely fmall, opaque, pulpy fibres, the in- 
terft ces between which are filled with a tranfparent jelly. As the 


nerve goes farther from the brain, the fafciculi form {maller ones, * 


of. different fizes. This is not done by a regular fubdivifion, but 
by a few fibres going off laterally from feveral large fafciculi, and 
being united, forming a fmaller one’: fome of the fafciculi fo 
‘formed, which are very fmall, unite again into one. In this way, 
the tafciculi gradually diminifh in fize, and increafe in number, 
fill they terminate in the retina. 

* ‘Near the eye, where the fafciculi are moft numerous, the fub- 
flance of the nerve ‘has a confiderable degree of tranfparency, from 
the number of tranfparent interftices between them; but this is lefs 
the cafe nearer the brain, where the interftices are lay 

¢ In the optic nerve of the cat, the ftruéture is the fame as in the 
horfe; but, from the fmallnefs of the paris, lefs fitted for invefli- 
gation. Near the eye its internal fubftance is more tranfparent than 
the corre{ponding part in the horfe. 

‘ To fee how far this ftruéture was peculiar to the optic nerve, 
fimilar experiments. were made upon the internal fubftance of the 
fifth and feventh pair of nerves, near their origin at the brain, and 
the firucture was fouhd to be the fame. In thefe laft mentioned 
nerves, the interffices between the fafciculi were fimaller than in the 
optic nerve, rendering their tranfverfe fections lefs tran{parent ; 
from which it is natural to fuppoté, that the internal parts of the 
optic nerve are not fo compaé as in other nerves, and therefore it 
is better fitted for examination, 

‘ Thefe experiments fhow, that the nerves do not confift of 
tubes conveying a fluid, but of fibres of a peculiar kind, different 
from every thing elfe in the body, with which we are acquainted, 
The courfe of thefe fibres is very curious; they appear to be con- 
{tantly patling from one fafciculus to another, fo as to conneé all 
the different fafciculi together by a mixture of fibres. This is dif- 
ferent from the. courfe of blood. veflels, lymphatics, or mufcular 
fibfes : the only thing fimilar to it, is in the formation of nervous 
plexufes ; which leads to the idéa of its anfwering an effential pur- 
pofe re{pecting the functions of the nerves.’ P. 11. 


We do not perceive that Mr. Home ang preatit added, in 
this refpeét, to our former knowledge. The fibrous ftruc- 


ture of the nerves has beén feen by ‘edicnphetapiatl obfervers, 


and acknowledged by phyfiologifts during two centuries. We 





, 
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do not fee, in the midft of thefe apparent anaftomofes, the 
pofhibility of determining that the fibres were ‘ continued ;’ 
and yet this would be neceflary, if we ‘were to take another 
ftep in the inquiry. Mr. Home may indeed mean, that no 
_ pulpy matter is interpofed ; but, if this be his meaning, the 
exprefhion is incorrect. 

‘JI, The Bakerian Le@ture. Obfervations upon an un- 
ufual horizontal Refraétion of the Air; with Remarks on the 
Variations to which the lower Parts of the Atmofphere are: 
fometimes fubject. By the Rev. S. Vince, A. M. F.R. S. 
and Plumian Profeffor of Aftronomy and experimental Phi- 
lofophy, in the Univerfity of Cambridge.’ 

Theie inftances of unufual refraction are curious. When 
a veflel was at ‘uch a diftance from the fhore, that its ,hull 
was no longer vifible, two veflels were obferved ata greater 
altitude; and the image of one was inverted, fo that the 
keels and the tops of the mafts were contiguous. Some little 
varietics of thefe appearances are added, and they occurred in 
the afternoon of a very hot day in Auguft. Mr. Vince at- 
tempts to expiain thefe phenomena by refraction; but his 
proof fails. in the explanation’ of the inverted image. ‘Fhe 
whole appears to be an inftance of reciprocal reflection and 
refraction. The ufual refraCtion was very ftrong, and a fog 
which came’on from the fide where thefe appearances oc- 
-. curred, renders it probable, that the peculiar itate of the at-. 
mofphere in this re{fpeét was the caufe of them, or at leaft 
greatly influenced them. | . | 

‘ lil. Abftract of a Regifter of the Barometer, Thermo- 
meter, and Rain, at Lyndon, in Rutland, 1797, With fome 
Remarks on the Recovery of ate Trees. By Thomas 
Barker, Efq. Communicated by Mr. Timothy Lane, F. R.S? 

The feafon was unufually cold, the mean height of the 
thermometer in July being within 67°, and in Auguft only 
63°. The mean heat of April was 46°. The barometer was 
from 30.07 to 29.67 ; the rain 27.854.inches.-—The recovery 
of injured trees was {carcely of fufficieut importance for the 
Tranfactions. It confifts in fupporting one of the lateral 
{hoots, that it may become a principal upright one. 

‘1V. Some Additions to a Paper, read in 17g0, on the 
Subject of a Child with a double Head. By Everard Home, 
Efq. F. R. S.’ 

We gave a fuli defcription of this phenomenon in our fe- 
cond volume, New Arrangement, p. 256, and exprefled our 
wifhes for a farther account from diffection. ‘The additional 
obfervations we will quote. 


“ The child was a male. Its father was a farmer at Mundul 
Gaut, in the province of Bardwan, who told Mr. Dent that it was 
more than four years old at the time of its death, 











“ 
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¢ The mother, who was thirty years of age, had three children, 
all naturally formed ; and her fourth child was the fubject of tlie 
prefent Paper. . Mr. Dent endeavoyed to difcover whether any 
imaginary caufe had been afligned by the parents for the unnatural 
formation of the child; but the mother declared, that no circum- 
ftance whatever, of an uncommon nature, had occurred: fhe had 
no fright, met with’no accident, and went through the period of 
her pregnancy exaétly in the fame way as fhe had done with her 
other children. | 

‘ The body of the child was, uncommonly thin, appearing ema- 


ciated from want of due nourifhment. 
¢ The neck of the fuperior head was about four inches long ; 


and the upper part of it terminated in a hard, round, griftly tue 
mour, nearly four inches in diameter. ; 

© The front teeth had cut the gums, in the upper and under jaws 
of both heads, : 

¢ When the child cried, the features of the fuperior head were | 
not always affected; and, when it fmiled, fhe features of the fu- 

perior head did not fympathize in that aétion. 

* In preparing the fkull, which unpleafant operation Mr. Dent 
was obliged, fromthe prejudices of his fervants, to fuperintend, he 
found that the dura mater bélonging to each brain was continued 
acrofs, at the part where the two fkulls joined, fo that each brain 
was invefted, in the ufual way, by its own proper coverings; but 
the dura mater, which covered the cerebrum of the upper’ brain, 
adhered: firmly to the dura mater of the lower brain: the two brains 
were therefore feparate and diftinét, having a complete partition 
between them, formed by an union of the durz matres. 

¢« When the contents of the double fkull were taken'out, and 
this union of the dure@ matres more particularly examined, a num- 
ber of large arteries and veins were feen pafling through it, making 
a free communication between the blood veffels of the two brains. 
This is a fact of confiderable importance, as it explains the mode 
in which the upper brain received its pourifhment.’ P. 29. 


‘ V. Obfervations on the Manners, Habits, and Natural 
_ Hiftory, of the Elephant. By John Corfe, Efq. Communi- 
es ns the Right Hon. Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. K. B. 
This is an interefting papers The ufual height of the 
elephant has, we find, been exaggerated. The male is com-_ 
monly from eight to ten feet, one inftance only occurring 
‘where the animal appeared to exceed the latter height by fix 
inches. ‘The young one, at its birth, is thirty-five inches. 
One of thefe animals grew eleven inches in the firft year ; 
eight, fix, and five, in the three fucceeding years. The ele- 
_ phant attains its full growth at about nineteen years, and the 
female produces her offspring before fhe has completed her 
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fize, generall owing feveral {in one inftance eighteen 
inches after t e birth of the firft young one. 
Elephants that have efcaped from confinement may be again 
' caught, their fagacity (contrary to what has been fuppofed) 
not leading them to avoid the {nare ; and it is equally certain 
that they will breed in «cqnfinement. The period of pre- 
gnancy exceeds twenty months: after about three months the 
appearances of pregnancy are obvious. 


‘ The young of the elephant, at leaft all-thofe I have feen, be- 
\ gin to nibble and fuck the breaft foon after birth ; prefiing it with 
| the. trunk, which, by natural inftinét, they know will make the 
milk flow more readily into the mouth, while fucking. Elephants 
never lie down to give their young ones*fuck ; and it often hap- 
pens, when the dam is tall, that fhe is obliged, for fome time, to 
bend her body towards her young, to enable him to reach the nip- 
ple with his mouth; confequently, if ever the trunk was ufed to 
lay hold-of the nipple, it would be at this period, when he is 
_making laborious efforts to reach it with his mouth, but which he 
could always eafily do with his trunk, if it anfwered the purpofe. 
In fucking, the young elephant always grafps the nipple (which 
| projects horizontally from the breaft) with the fide of his mouth, 
2, * I have very often obferved this; and fo fenfible are the at- 
tendants of-it, that, with them, it is a common praétice to raifea 
{mall mound of earth, about fix or eight inches high, for the you 
‘ one to-ftand on, ard thus fave the mother the trouble of bending 
her body every time fhe gives fuck, which fhe carinot readily do 
when tied to her picket. : 
‘ Tame elephants are never. fuffered to remain loofe; as in- 
ftances occur of the mother leaving evemher young, and efcaping 
into the woods. 
* Another circumftance deferves notice : if a wild elephant hap- 
pens to be feparated from her young, for only two days, though 
giving fuck, the never afterwards tecognizes or acknowledges it. 
This feparation fometimes happened unavoidably, when they were 
enticed feparately into the outlet of the feddah. I have been 
much mortified at fuch unnatural condué in the mother ; particu 
_ larly when it was evident the young elephant knew its dam, and, an 
. by its plaintive cries and fubmiffive approaches, folicited her af- 
fiftance.’ P. 49. 








‘ § Having mentioned a fufficient number of inftances, to prove 
the ability, as well as the inclination of the elephant, to propagate 
his {pecies in a domeftic ftate, and that without any figns of mo- 
defty, and having afcertained the period of geftation to be twenty 
months and eighteen days, it may be neceflary to obferve, that it 
is a difficult matter to bring a male, which has been taken about 
the prime of life, into good condition to aé as a ftallion ; for, be- 
‘Ing naturally bolder, and of a more ungoveraable difpofition, than 
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the female, he is not in general eafily tamed, till reduced very low; 
and it requires .confiderable time, as well as much expence and at- 
tention, before he can be brought into fuch high order as is re- 
quifite. He muft alfo be of a gentle temper, and difpofed to put 
confidence in his keeper; for he will not readily have connexion 
with a. female, whilft under the influence of fear or diftruft. Of 
this I have feen many inftances.; nor do I recollect one male ele- 
phant in ten, which had been taken after having attained his full 
growth, much difpofed to have connexion with,a female. This is 
a moft convincing proof, that thofe males which are taken early in 
life, and have been domtfticated for many years, more readily pro~ 
create their fpecies than elephants taken at a later period. In their 
wild ftate, however, they fhaw no reluétance ; for,  befides all the 
males that are entrapped, from their defire to have connexion with 
the trained females which, though not in heat, are carried out to 
feduce them, feveral inftances have occurred, of wild elephants 
covering, immediately after being taken, in the keddal.’ P. 53. 


¢ VI. On the Decompofition of the Acid of Borax or fe- 
dative Salt. By Lawrence de Crell, M. D. F. R.S. Lond. 
and Edinb. and M.R.I. A. Tranflated from the German.’ 

Thefe experiments are not completed. M. de Grell, con- 

fidering the fuppofed acid of borax as a compound, attempted 
to decompofe it, though with little fuccefs. He, however, 
obtained from it fome inflammable matter, which feems to us 
to have been produced in the procefles. 
_> © VII. A Method of finding the Latitude of a Place, by 
Means of two Altitudes of the Sun and the Time elapfed be- 
twixt the Obfervations. By the Rev. W. Lax, A. M. 
Lowndes’ s Profeffor of Aftronomy in the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. 

‘ in. A fourth Catalogue of the comparative Brightnefs 
of the Stars. By William Herfchel, LL. D. F. R. S.’ 

Thefe are valuable articles, but ‘admit not analyfis or ex- 
tract. 

‘ IX. On a fubmarine Foreft, on the Eaft Coaft of Eng- 
land. By Jofeph Correa de Serra, LL.D. F. R. S. sa 
A. S.’ 

The whole cutters coa{t of this ifland prefents perplening 
phenomena. From the earlieft authentic records, it appears 
to have been in a {tate refembling the prefent; but thofe do 
not extend more than two thoufand years. Long before 
that zra, France and Britain were probably united, and the 
ftrait of Dover did not exift. - The water, white momen- 
tum opened itfelf a pafflage, muft have covered a great part of 
our flat fhores on the eaftern coaft; and we have a proof of 
this, in finding a vatt accumulation of marine remains over 
the natural ftrata, and over the {prings; an accumulation 
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which deprefies the fprings fo much, that, when reached by 
an auger, they very foon rife above the prefent level. Before 
this event, the fame ground feems to have been fertile; and 
the remains of this fertility are difcoverable in the fubmarine 
foreft which is the fubjeét of the*prefent paper. Some con- 
vulfion, perhaps the fubmerfion of a large ifland, feems to 
have fuffered the German ocean to pour its waters fouthward. 
Finding a refiftance from the folid ftrata, once uniting Dover 
and Calais, it expanded over the flat coafts of Lincolnthire and 
the neighbouring counties, covering the fertile plains, deftroy- 
ing the forefts, and raifing the low ground by calcareous and 
clayey accumulations. When, after having u::dermined the - 
oppofing ftrata, or acquired additional bulk and force, this fea 
burft through the ftraits, the flat fhores were again forfaken ; 
and, in the dire€tion of the current, the accumulations were 
wathed off, and the forefts fo long covered were difclofed. 
The iflands difcoverable at fome diflance from the coaft of 
Lincolnfhire, at the loweft ebbs, chiefly confift of roots, 
trunks, and branches of treesy intermixed with fome leaves 
of aquatic plants. The bark. and roots are frefh, but the 
timber is foft, except at the -knots. Oak, birch, and fir,’ 
are ftill diftinguifhable. The trunks and branches are confi- 
derably flattened, but we do not find that the fibrous ftrata 
are horizontal, like thofe of Bovey. Leaves of the ilex aqui- 
folium and the willow, and-roots of the arundo phragmites, 
may be diftinguifhed. Thefe iflets extend about twelve miles 
in length, and a mile in breadth, oppofite to Sutton fhore. 
The channels between them are from about four to twelve feet 
in depth. The ftrata around afford -fimilar appearances of de- 
cayed vegetables. Gravel and water, near this coaft, are 
found at 140 feet below the prefent fupface. 


* Little doubt can be entertained of the moory iflets of Sutton 
being a part of this extenfive fubterraneous ftratum, which, by — 
fome inroad of the fea, has been there ftripped of its covering of 
foil. The identity of the levels; that of the {pecies of trees; the 
roots Of thefe affixed, in both, to the foil where they grew ; and, 
above all, the flattened fhape of the trunks, branches, and roots, 
found in the iflets (which can only be accounted for by the heavy . 
preffure of a fuperinduced ftratum), are fufficient reafons for this 
opinion. 

* Such a wide-fpread affemblage of vegetable ruins, lying almoft . 
in the fame level, and that level generally under the common mark 
of low water, muft naturally ftrike the obferver, and give birth 
to the following queftions. . 

‘ 1. What is the epoch of this deftruction ? 

‘ 2. By what agency was it effected ? 

‘ In anfwer to thefe queftions, I will venture to fubmit the fol- 
lowing reflections. © hag 
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¢ The foffil remains of vegetables hitherto dug up in fo many 
parts of the globe, are, on a clofe infpection, found to belong to 
two very different ftates of our planet. The parts of vegetables, 
and their impreffions, found in mountains of a cotaceous, fchiftous, 
or even fometimes of a calcareous nature, are chiefly of plants now 
exifting between the tropics, which could neither have grown in 
the latitudes in which they are dug up, nor have been carried and 
depofited there by any of the aéting forces under the prefent con- 
ftitution of nature. The formation, indeed, of the very moun- 
tains in which they are buried, and the nature and difpofition of 
the materials which compofe them, are fuch as we cannot account 
for by any of the actions and re-actions which, in the aétual ftate 
of things, take place on the furface- of the earth. We muft ne- 
ceflarily recur to that period in the hiftory of our planet, when the 
furface of the ocean was at leaft fo much above its prefent level, 
as to cover even the fummits of thefe fecondary mountains which 
contain the remains of tropical plants. The changes which thefe 
vegetables have fuffered in their fubftance, is almoft total ; they 
commonly retain only the external configuration of what they ori- 
inally were. Such is the itate in which they have been found in 
England, by Llwyd; in France, by Jufficu; in the Netherlands, - 
by Burtin; not to mention initances in more diftant countries. 
Some of the impreflions or remains of plants found in foils of this 
nature, which were, by more ancient and lefs enlightened oryéo- 
logifts, fuppofed to belong to plants actually growing in temperate 
and cold climates, feem, on accurate inveftigation, to have been 
parts of exotic vegetables, In fact, whether we fuppofe them to 
have grown near the {pot where they are found, or to have. been 
carried thither from different parts, by the force of an impelling 
flood, it is equally difficult to conceive, how organized beings, 
which, in order to live, gequire fuch a vaft difference in tempera- 
ture aid 3 in feafons, could live on the fame fpot, or how their re- 
mains could (from climates fo widely diftant) be brought together 
to the fame place, by one common diflocating caufe. To this an- 
cient order of foffil vegetables belong whatever retains a vegetable 
fhape, found in or near coal-mines, and (to judge from the places 
wheré they have been found) the greater part of the agatized woods. 
But, from the fpecies and prefent ftate of the trees which are the 
fubject of this Memoir, and from the fituation and nature of the 
foil in which they are found, it feems very clear that they do not 
belong to this primeval order of vegetable ruins. 
¢ The fecond order of foflil vegetables comprehends thofe which 
are found in {trata of clay or fand ; materials which are the refult 
of flow depofitions of the fea or of rivers, agents ftill at work un- 
der the prefent conftitution of our planet. Thefe vegetable re- 
mains are found in fuch flat countries as may be confidered to be 
of a new formation. Their vegetable organization ftill fubfifts, at 
leaft in part; and their vegetable fubftance has fuffered a change 
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enly in colour, finell, or confiftence ; alterations which are pro- 
duced by the development of their oily and bituminous parts, or.by 
their natural progrefs towards rottennefs. Such are the foffil ve- 
getables found in Cornwall, by Borlafe; in Effex, by Derham; in 
Yorkfhire, by De la Pryme, and Richardfon; -and in foreign coun- 
tries, by other naturalifts. Thefe vegetables are found at different 
depths, fome of them much below the prefent level of ‘the fea, but 
in clayey or fandy ftrata (evidently belonging to modern forma- 
tion), and have, no doubt, been carried from their original place, 
and depofited there by the force of great rivers or currents, as it 
has been obferved with refpect to the Miffiffipi. In many in- 
ftances, however, thefe trees and fhrubs are found ftanding on 
their roots, generally in low or marfhy places, above, or very little 
below, the actual level of the fea.’ P. 149. 


The ufual meteorological journal concludes the volume. 
The mean heat of April was nearly that of the whole year, 
above 51°. The mean height of the barometer was 29.92 ; 
the rain 19.411 inches. . 





The Hiftory of Devonfbire. (Continued from Vol. XXV. New 
Arr. ps 259-) 


WE have waited for fome time, in expectation of an in- 
creafe to the prefent introduction, for it is little more, to the 
ancient hiftory of Devonthire. As we find that. there is 
fcarcely any reafon foon to expect an addition to this {mall 
part, we muft now examine it fhortly; for it would be as 
improper to expatiate on what in fubftance has already oc- 
curred to our notice, as to overlook entirely what may have 
been added. 

Mr. Polwhele’s “ Hiftorical Views” * contain the author’s 
fyftem in-embryo, tracing the colonifation of this part of 
Great Britain from Armenia, and raifing the Danmonii in 
rank, dignity, and power, to an equality with the different 
nations of Europe. We did not affect to conceal our indizna- 
tion, on feeing fo frivolous an hypothefis fo pertinacioufly fup- 


ported; norcan we, after the lapfe of nearly fix years, during * 


which our attention has been much direéted to the fubjeét, con- 
fider it more favorably. As Mr. Polwhele has now drawn in the 
authority of the late fir William Jones and Mr. Pinkerton to 
his afliftance, we muft obferve that thofe antiquaries certainly 
people Britain from the Eaft, from Perfia and the confines 
of the Cafpian ; but this population is only the gradual ex- 


panfion of an increafing race, chiefly perhaps in a north-” 


weftern dire€tion, and ultimately by the, fouth, either in 





* See our IXth. Vol. New Arr. p. 267. 
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Phoenician colonies, or the fugitive efcape of conquered na- 
tions. They donot fuppofe an Armenian race, running by 
fea and land, to -feife the fouthern coafts of Britain, to erect 
a powerful kingdom among mountains or marfhes, with 
arts and religion wholly their own, while the other’ na- 
tions of Europe were without either. They feifed the bold 
outlines of ancient hiftory, the proje€ting points, which, 
even’ in obfcure periods, were not wholly invifible ; and, by 
the judicious employment of eftablifhed taéts, formed a fyftem 
highly probable, if not abfolutely certain. We mutt refer to 
our former article for the contraft. In this volume, indeed, 
Mr. Polwhele obferves, at the conclufion of the firft fe€tion 
of the chapter which relates to the Britifh period— On the 
whole, it may poflibly appear, that, while the common ideas 
of acolony from Gaul muft be admitted as true, the lefs 
popular notion of a prior colonifation from the eaft may, at 
Jeaft, be fpecioufly defended.” We know indeed that abori- 
gines were found in this ifland by the Cimbri, the Belgz, 
and the Phoenicians: thefe were ftyled Britons, but, if they 
were only the gradually expanding race, which ‘extending to 
the weft peopled every other country, Mr. Polwhele has in 
effet abandoned his former hypothefis. This, however, feems 
not to have been his meaning. 
In the fecond fection, our author treats of the fettlements, 
the divifion of land and government of the Danmonii. The 
eography of Danmonium on the weft, is detailed from 
tolemy and Richard. 


* Such are our beft documents relating to the geography of Dan- 
monium: and I fhould difpofe of our fueceffive colonifts in the 
following manner. The aboriginal colony (from the eaft) occu- 
pied, perhaps, at firft, little more than the fouth coafts of Devon 
fhire. And they afterwards extended their fettlements along the 
fine of the Totonefian fhore, and occupied the country both to the 
fouth-eaft and fouth-weft, whilft they had the Fugum Ocrinum, or 
that mountainous tract which runs through Devonfhire and Corn~ 
wall, for their northern boundary, But, in procefs of time, thefe 
fettlements were thrown into great diforder by the Belge from Gaul, 
who finally feated themielves as a people beyond the eaftern limits ; 
and who, at the arrival of the Romans, were on a friendly footing 
with the Danmonii, or were induced to unite their forces with: the 
aboriginal Britons, in oppofition toa common enemy. We may 
obferve, alfo, the Cimbri eftablifhing themfelvés on the north-eaft ; 
and the Carnabii fettling on the north-weft. ‘After all thefe agita- 
tions, it appears, that the whole of Devon and Cornwall, both the 


_ fouth and north-fide of the Fugum Ocrinum were reduced under the 
. fojection of the Danmonii, before the arrival of the Romans.’ 


FP. 138, 
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’ Th eftimating the fituation of the fettlements, and the dif- 
ferent ranks of the fettlers, Mr. Polwhele feems to reft on 
robability alone ; for not the flighteft evidence is offered. 
Ir e fituations of the different gorfeddaus or courts of judi- 
cature are almoft equally imaginary. In one inftance, indeed, 
it is alleged, that the ftannary parliaments were holden 
at Crockentor, on Dartmoor; and thefe certainly may have 
been: the remains of Britifh courts; but no tradition attaches 
to the .pther fpots. . 

The religion of Danmonium, in the next feétion, is faid 
to have been Druidifm; but much of this fubject remains 
untouched. Antiquarianifm is not the acquifition of a day ; 
it is not a fortrefs to be affailed and conquered by a coup de 
main. In one fhort fe€tion, we have a mixture of Celtic and 
Gothic cuftoms; we find Britons confidered as an eaftern na- 
tion, and as aborigines ; and a colonifation from Perfia at a 
very early age of the world, fupported by etymologies drawn 
from the gods of Greece and Rome, which at the fuppofed 
zera had not fuch appellations. When treu fignifies a town 
or houfe, to denominate Drew/feignton from the Druids—and 
when mer mor mur fignify ftagnant or dead, to ftyle Zre-mer 
the town of Mars and Gun-marr the town of Mercary, may 
be faid to fhow the weaknefs of a fyftem, or the rafhnels - 
with which trifling atguments are diftorted to fupport it. 

The fourth fection is on ‘the civil, military, and re- 
ligious architecture of the Danmonii.’ The Britifh towns 
are reprefented like the modern villages, as confiiting of a 
manfion-houfe furrounded by inferior habitations. We won- 
der that the author did mot add a neat church with a fteeple, 
or a public houfe with ‘ entertainment for man and horfe.’ | 
' 'Thefe would have had as certain a fupport as-the grange. 
We have looked at many of the earlier hiftorians, and would 
refer Mr. Polwhele to Cefar, Jornandes, and Diodorus Si- 
culus*, for yery different defcriptions. Even the metropolis 
of his boafted tribe, the Danmonii, was in the twelfth cen- 
tury, if we may believe William of Malmfbury, a town 
fituated in a marth, and, like the other Britifh towns, though 
probably not a very early one, owed its protection rather 
to the marfhes and the ofiers around, than to its boaited 
commerce or the prowefs of its mhabitants. The hills, it 
is faid, were firft inhabited, and Dartmoor, then covered with 


= —~ ~— 





_ * It is remarkable that Mr. Polwhele fhould have after wards quoted the par- 
ticular paflaye from this auth r, where he deicribes the habitations of the 
Britons as formed of an artificial contexture of reeds and ofiers. 


Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVIII. Sept. 1799. E 
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forefts, is fuppofed to have been the refort of our hiftorian’s 
—_ eaftern colony. Much of this will excite furprife 5 

ut it is more aftonifhing to be told, that the ancient houfes re- 
main at this time, and that thefe are the round houfes on Dart- 
moor ; that Exeter was fupported by its merchandife, while 
Drewfteignton, like modern Rome, was enriched by its ree 
ligion. 

“The account of military architecture affords no ground of 


remark. Of the religious architecture we have the following 
fketch. 


* The veftiges of Druidifm that are to be traced in Danmonium, 
muft be our chief guide, on the prefent fubjeé&. I fhall defcribe 
our Druidical monuments in the following order—the Rock-Idol 
—the Logan-Stone—the Rock-Bafon—the fingle Stone+Pillar— 
two, three, or more Stone-Pillars—Circular Stone-Pillars—In- 
fcribed Stone-Pillars—-and the Cromlech. In Danmonium, 
the Druids profeffed to believe, that rocky places were the favour- 
ite abodes of their divinities.. Atd wherever we find ftones, which 
are at the fame-time mafly and mis-fhapen, there we look for the 
druidical gods. Vaftnefs, in fhort, and rudenefs, were the cha 
rafteriftics of the Druid rock-idols. In Cornwall, Borlafe has 
noticed a great number of thefe ftone deities; though he feems to 
have indulged his fancy in attempting to give exact and difcrimi- 
nating delineations of idols that mock defcription. In Devonfhire, 
we have an ample field for fuch inveftigation. But the misfortune 
is, that nature has exhibited her wild {cenery in fo many places, 
that we know not whither to direct our firft attention. She has 
fcattered the rocks around us fo profufely, that we are afraid to fix 
on a Druid-idol, left the neighbouring mafs fhould have the fame 
pretenfions to adoration ; and all the ftones upon the hills and in 
the vallies fhould ftart up into divinities. If Bowerman’s-nofe, 
for inftance, in the vicinity of Dartmoor, be confidered as a rock- 
idol of the Druids, there is fcarcely a torr on the foreft, or its en= 
virons, but may claim the fame diftinétion. Yet this enormous 
mafs of ftone upon Heighen-down, in Manaton, hath been marked 
as druidical. Placed on a moft elevated fpot, it rifes to the height 
of more than fifty feet. . Viewed at a diftance, it has the appear- 
anceof a human figure: and its gigantic form has given rife to a 
variety of fables. On approaching it, we find that it confifts of 
feveral ledges of granite, piled one upon another, in the rudeft 
manner. If, however, we bow down to this granitical god, we * 
fhall meet deities at every ftep; whilft Hightorr, a hundred feet in 
height, the torrs of Bellever and of Heflary—whilft Miftorr, and 
the torr of Ham, Steeperton-torr, and Miltorr and Rowtorr, frown 
on us with new majefty. Thus Dartmoor would be one wide 
Druid temple ; and its dark wafte, now confecrated ground, would 
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breathe a browner horror. In the parifh of Drewfteignton, which 
feems to have been fingled out by the Druids as the peculiar feat 
of their religion, there is, at the end of a down, at no great di- 
ftance from the cromlech, an awful precipice ; where the rocks are 
divulfed into gloomy thafms, and terminate abruptly in a perpen- 
dicular manner. Than this fpot, none could be more adapted to 
religious worthip /ub die, or to the accommodation of a numerous 
aflembly. One rock in particular, about fixteen feet high, de- 


tached from other maffes and plain on the fuperficies, the quoit’ of 


which hanging over the ftratum below, projects three or four feet, 
appeared well fituated for an orator to addrefs the multitude. Ad- 
Joining to this {pot is another detached body, moft fingular in its 
appearance—having two ledges approaching towards each. other, 
yet not touching, being feparated by a perpendicular hollow .about 
a foot wide, through which may be difcerned other rocks lying 
behind. . Over thefe, in the manner of a cromlech, a_tranfverfe 
enormous impoft fuperimpends, decorated with old fantaftic ivy, 
and tufted with a mofs peculiar to the moorftone. At a little di- 
{tance from Grimfpound, on Hameldown, in Manaton, is Grims- 
torr; to the fouth of which, on Withecombe common, is Broad- 
‘burrow, and ftill further fouth, Three-burrows. About four miles 
from Afhburton, ‘in the parifh of Dean-Prior, the vale of Dean- 
Burn unites the tetrible and the graceful in fo ftriking a manner, 
that to enter this recefs hath the effeét of enchantment; whilft 
enormous rocks feem to clofe around us, amidft the deep foliage of 
‘ venerable trees, and the roar of torrents. And Dean-Burn would 
yield a noble machinery for working on fuperftitions minds under 
the direction of the Druids. In the mean time, fhapelefs piles. of 
ftone, on Exmoor or the adjacent country, might be approached 
as rock-idols of the Britons. The valley of ftones, indeed, in the 
vicinity of Exmoor, is fo awfully magnificent, that we need not 
hefitate in pronouncing it to have been the favourite refidence of 
Druidifm. And the country around it, is peculiarly wild and ro- 
mantic. This valley is about half a mile in length, and, in gene- 
ral, about three hundred feet in breadth, fituated between two bills, 
covered with an immenfe quantity of ftones, and terminated by 
rocks which rife to a great height, and prefent a profpeét uncom- 
monly grotefque. At an opening between the rocks, towards 
the clofe of the valley, there is a noble view of the Briftol channel 
and the Welfh coaft. The fcenery of the. whole country in the 
neighbourhood of this curious valley, is wonderfully ftriking. The 
Valley of Stones has a clofe.refemblance to feveral of thofe {pots 
in Cornwall, which tradition has fanétified with the venerable 
names of rock-idols, logan-{tones, or rock-bafons: and the north 
of Devon, though it may furnifh us with no tradition of the 
Druids, muft yet be examined with an eye to druidical antiquities. 
If the hills or the vallies which have been long confecrated to the 
E2 : 
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genius of the Druids of Cornwall, deferve fo high an honour, I 
have little doubt but the fame diftinction is due to thofe romantic 
fcenes in Devonfhire, which hitherto we have been led to view 
with an incurious eye; or to admire, perhaps, for their rude mage 
nificence, whilft we carried our ideas no farther than the objects 
themfelves. Not that the Druids formed thefe fcenes: no—they 
only availed themfelves of fuch recefles; to which they annexed 
fandtity, ° by commemorating there, the rites of religion. The 
rock-idols are purely natural—as natural as the groves of Mona: 


but as they fuited the fuperftition of the times, and ferved to add 


a folemnity to the druidical inftitutions, the policy of thofe who 
governed- the devotions of the multitude, turned this fantaftic 
{cenery to the beft account; and fecured the public reverence by 
impreffing « every imagination with the wild and the terrible.’ 
Pp. 146, 


Many will deem this a juft view of the fubje&; but the 
conclufion is perhaps different from what our sathor would 
draw. In fhort, Druidical remains muft be of the moft 
equivocal kind. If rocks were hollowed, the winds and 
weather in 1700 years mult have effaced the labour ; and thofe 
that were naturally or artificially poifed, muft have been fixed 
by the accumulation of foil. A circle of ftoges muft contain 
fome direéted to the north and fouth; fome that anfwer to the 
zequinoétial points, the folftices, &c: If the Druids were a 


. learned aftronomical hierarchy, they wanted no fuch aflift- 


ance. Among the unlearned tribes, with which they were 
furrounded, fuch aftronomical directions were ufelefs. In 
fact, after an attentive examination of all that has been faid 
or written on this fubject by ancients or moderns, we think 
that no one would incur the imputation of great rafhnefs, . 
who fhould affert that no Druidical remains now exift. The - 
various circles of ftones, logan-flones, rock-altars and bafons 
in Devonfhire, are, we believe, carefully defcribed; and thofe 


~ who have fufficient Druidical faith will undoubtedly read 


the narrative with a religious awe and veneration. Indeed 
thefe Druidical antiquaries betray their own caufe, for they 
are by no means confiftent with each other; and, while truth 
appears fo doubtful; f{cepticifm, as ufual, will tread on her 
heels, The ‘infcriptions Mr. Polwhele appears willing to 
refer to a later age. Ona ftone near Exmoor, Mr. Badcock 
was informed, that engraven characters had been obferved 5 
but the {tone was applied to other purpofes, and he had not 
been able to examine them. . His informer told him that 
they had been pronounced to be Greek. Thofe however who 
could have decided this point would have refcued the in- 
fcription from oblivion. An infeription yet remains, where 
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the word Toreus is legiblé, but the letters are by no means 
of an ancient fhape, and no connexion cat be traced between 
this word and any ancient Mftorical record. A cromlech, 
near Drewfteignton, has been carefully defcribed by Mr. 
Chapple, who has. difcovered, in the pofition of the ftones, 
maty curious aftronomical relations; but thefe our author 
fuppofes to be accidental, and degrades the cromlech, perhaps 
with reafon, to a fepulchral monument. 

Of the pafturage and agriculture of Danmonium we have 
an elegant and pleafing account; but it is a dream of the 
imagination. This is not hiftory, but romance. Of mining, 
we have a very fhort defcription. No evidence remains that 
-any deep mines were worked in the modern manner. ‘This 
part of the country, befides its tin, afforded a little lead and 
iron, perhaps a few particles of gold. 

The Danmoniau manufactures are reprefented as of a very 
early date, and of peculiar excellence. If, however, the 
Druids wore long white garments, it is not certain that they. 
were of Danmonian manufacture; and Strabo’s defcription 
of the inhabitants of Cornwall proves no kind of manufac- 
ture; for the epithet msaravyargiwas means more obvioully, 
clothed in black or dark Skins—iiterally i in dark woo/.—The 
following paflzge will excite a imile. 


‘ That the art of dyeing cloth was familiar to the ancient Britons, 
before the Beles, we have every reafon to infer, from the known 
faét of their painting and fiaining their kin. And with the fame 
color which they ufed in painting their fkin, the Danmonians, 
preably, dyed their garments. Very pofibly the purple dye of 
~ the Tyrians gained its high reputation among the ancients, from 
the ufe of our tin in the compofition of the dye-ftuff; as the tin 
trade was folely in their own management. ‘That its ufe as one of 
the non-coloring retentive ingredients, was known to the Pheni- 
cians, will appear protable, when we confidér the unfadingnefs of 
their purple ; which was a leading charagter in that celebrated celor 
produced by. the fhell-ffh purpura. Jt is not likely that the fi finiple 
blood of a fhell-fifh, however beautiful at firdt, would have proved 
alafting dye. The additicn.of fome retentive ingredient ‘hutt have 
been neceffary to fecure its brightnefs and preferve i its “beauty . Tin, 
diffoived j iD aque fortis, is at prefent a “neceflary article in the new 
fearlet dye: and our fine cloths owe the permanence ‘of theiF de- 


licate celors to the retentivenefs given by the fineft grain tin: fo 


that the Englifh fuperfine broad-cloths, dyed in grain by the help 
of this ingredient, are become famous in all markets of th, e known 
world.’ Pp. 160. 


Tf doubtful. circumftances are thus admitted, it will not 
be difficult to fupport any abfurdity. To prove the au- 
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thor’s pofition, it muft be allowed, that what tinges ‘the fkin 
will dye wool; that tin is neceflary to fix the colour of the 
purpura ; that the ancients were acquainted with its ufe, and 
with the preparation of aqua-fortis. All the remaining de- 
{criptions of the ancient procefles fhow, that neither circum- 
ftance has the flighte{t foundation. 
The commerce of Danmonium is a fubje& of fome difhi- 
culty. The Iétis to which the tin was brought has eluded the 
inveftigation of every geographer. Were this a time to confider 
the geographical knowledge of the Phoenicians, we could 


' fhow it to be very extenfive, even in the Atlantic and the 


Baltic, perhaps in the German ocean; but that thefe na- 
vigators were acquainted with the ufe of the compafs we have 
no reafon to believe. 


‘ How the Phenicians could have. performed their long voyages 
from Afia to Britain, may be a queftion of difficuity: they were, 
doubtlefs, {killed in navigation. That their defcendants, the Car- 
thaginians, were fkilful pilots, we have abundant proof: and if, as 
Strabo tells us, the captain of a Carthaginian veffel feeing himfelf 
followed by a Roman fleet, chofe to fteer a falfe courfe, and land 
upon another coaft, rather than fhew the Romans any way to Bri- 
tain, they certainly had the ufe of the compafs. And the ufe of 
the compafs muft have been derived to them from their progenitors 
the Tyrians. If it be objected, however, that the Carthaginians, 
had they poffeffed’the knowledge of the compafs, could not eafily 
have concealed it from the Romans, and other nations with whom 
they were conneéted, I would remind the objeétor of the commer- 
cil fecrecy Of the ancient nations: ‘The precaution, indeed, of the 
Carthaginians, to guard the compafs from common obfervation, 
was, at length, the very means, perhaps, of their lofing the ufe of 
it themfelves. The knowledge of it was intrufted to a few; from 
thefe few, it was imperfecily tranfmitted to others; and the fecret, 


‘thus feebly retained, funk gradually away with the poffeffors of it, 


But, whether the lofs of the compafs were owing to this or any 
other caufe, we need not here inquire. No perfon, who is not ig- 
norant of the hiftory of the arts, will doubt the exiftence of an art 
in one period, becaufe it hath difappeared in another.’ p. 161, 


It would have been well had Mr.-Polwhele given us fome 
reference to the writers whofe authority he has employed, 
We might have more eafily detected his errors. Strabo, in 
the paflage alluded to, fays not a word of § fteering a falfe 
courfe,’ and ‘ landing on another ccaft.’? His words fimply. 
are, the Carthaginian captain, ‘ induced by jealoufy, defign- 
edly cartied his fhip on a fhoal, and having led thofe who fol- 
lowed him into the fame difficulties, was recompenfed, after 
his efcape from fhipwreck, from the public treafury,’? The 
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reft of the note which we have tranfcribed is too futile to 
detain us. 

The ancient Iétis, in Mr. Polwhele’s opinion, was the 
ifland of St. Nicholas, in the embouchure of the united ri- 
vers Plym and Tamar; and he offers fome good reafons for 
his opinion. After a careful examination of the queftion, 
we will ftate our fentiments. As the whole ifland of Bri- 
tain was numbered, by the earlieft authors, among the Caf- 
fiterides, we have no reafon to confine the Phoenician na- 
vigators to the Scilly iflands; and we have found abundant 
reafon to confider them, in thefe commercial voyages, as 


afcending the Tamar. It is not improbable then, that the 


ifland of St. Nicholas may have been the depét of tin from 
the furrounding mines. At a later period, however, the Ifle 
of Wight was certainly the {pot where the more various mer- 


chandife from Great Britain was collected, when carried to | 


the oppofite continent, Its name Vectis feems to have been 
confounded, by later hiftorians, particularly Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, with the earlier depot, and we have fought in vain for an 
itis, where it never exifted. Yet we muft add, that, as) ick 
is in Cornwall a common termination, fignifying, according 
to Mr. Polwhele, a creek, as :/k is the Britith term for river, 
fome convenient fpot for loading the tin was perhaps fixed on, 
and Idtis may have been its appellation either from the creek, 
or from a river flowing into it. If fo, I@is muft be probably 
fought in the Tamar. There can be little doubt, that the 
I&tis mentioned by Diodorus, in the paflage quoted by our 
hiftorian, is the Ifle of Wight. 

The ninth fe€tion is on the language and learning of the 
Danmonians. In this, however, Mr. Polwhele only tran- 
fcribes from the moft vifionary of our fanciful antiquarians. 
The original Britifh was, in his opinion, the Erfe: on this 
was engrafted the Phoenician, from the eaftern colony; to 
the union of the two the Greek was added, from a Gre- 
cian colony on the north of Devonfhire ; and to this mot 
ley mixture the Belgic. ‘The whole is the modern Corn~ 
if, which fortunately we do not underftand. In this 
part, however, as in others, we find aborigines and an 
eaftern colony often mentioned, without a fufficient difcri- 
mination where the former end, or the latter begins. The 
{ciences of Danmonium are thofe only of the Druids, to 
whom we may give the whole circle, without fear of con- 
tradiction. & | 

The perfons of the Britons are faid to have been comely; 
their ftature tall, and their complexions fair. This is a de- 
{cription of a modern Highlander; and our author transfers 
every merit-of the: varied — of this ifland to his fa- 
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yourite Danmonians.' The characters, manners and ufages, 
are defcribed, in the fame manner, with a reference to Of- 
fian, as genuine evidence, and an infertion of pretended au- 
thorities. We fhall difmifs this chapter with a fingle in-+ 


{tance. 


‘ The Danmonians made curds and butter of their milk from 
the earlieft times—* Denfantes in acorem jucundum et pingue bu- 
tyrum,” fays Pliny. And, indeed, the art of making curds and 
butter was not an European art: the Romans, we fhall fee, were 
ignorant of it. As Pliny defcribes the Danmonians, fo Herodotus 
deferibes the Scythians as famous for their curds and butter ; and it 
is remarkable that the four-curd (or the acor jucundus) is familiar 
only at the prefent day to the Tartars and the Cornifh, and a few 
of the Devonians.’  p. 173. 


Pliny, fo pofltively quoted in this and another place, does 
not mention the Danmonians. In the paflage referred to, he 
only fays, ‘it is furprifing that the barbarous nations which 
live on milk have for fo many ages flighted or -rejected the 
properties of cheefe, condenfing their milk into a pleafant 
acid, and oily butter *.’ In this no mention is made of curds, 
the condenfation refers to the butter, and the acid to the 
thicker whey (called, we believe, butter-miik} feparated from 
it; yet this paflage is fo managed as to lead the reader to fup- 
pofe, that the Danmonians and the Scythians, only, ufed four 
curds, and that of courfe the former were an éaftern race. 
That by ‘ barbaras gentes,’ the words of Pliny, the Dag- 
monians are implied, our author, who contends for their ci- 
vilifation, learning, merchandife and religion, cannot admit. 

Errors fo glaring have excited our indignation; and if, as 
our author obferves, ‘in this manner he has carried on the 
whole of the general hiftory,’ the lofs of what remains is not 
to be regretted. Thefe are the errors, this the kind of trifling, 
which formerly fo much difgufted us; if to fubftitute fancy for 
faéts, and romance for hiftory, to conceal the fources of ins 
formation, feemingly with a view of mifreprefenting the re- 
eords of antiquity, be the province of an hiftorian, our au- 
thor has completely fucceeded. OF this practice we have no- 
ticed only a few of the mftances which we have deteted. We 
cannot therefore conclude, without pronouncing Mr. Polwhele 
a weak and a faithlefs hiftorian. 

In the poft{cript there are fome complaints of thofe ‘ qui 
ante nos noftra dixerunt.’ But againft Mr. Swete the writer 
feems moft indignant for anticipating the remarks on the 
cromlech logan-itones, &c. in a paper in the Exeter Effays, 
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* Pplin, Hit. Natural, lib xi. cap. 41. § 15. Ed. Hard. vel. i. p. 637 
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On this fubje&t we are unable to decide. As the remarks, 
however, belonged ‘to Mr. Swete, we’ fhould fuppofe that 
he might employ them as he pleafed; but, trifling muft 
be Mr. Polwhele’s merit, if to anticipate fo fmall and in- 
fignificant a part of his three.folio volumes, be fo ferious 
an injury. We perceiye alfo, that he has himfelf acted 
in a fimilar way, by publifhing in the fame collection his own 
paper on falconry.—* Non noftrum eft tantas componere 
lites." —-We have laboured, with fome care, through pages 
which few, unlefs impelled by duty, will probably read ; and, 
without claiming any credit for our opinions, would reft our 
hiftorian’s credit on the judgment of his remarks, the fagacity 
of his elucidations, and the fidelity of his reprefentatians. 
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The Chriftian Monitor for the laf? Days; or, a Caution to the 
profeffedly Religious againf? the Carrupiions of the latter 
Times, in Dotirine, Difcipline, and Morals. By Fohn 
Owen, M. A. ce. 8v0. 45. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


1799: | 
A CHRISTIAN monitor can feldom fpeak unfeafonably ; 


but Jet him imitate his great mafter, and, in alluding to the 
circumftances of the times, let him equally avoid fatire and 
panegetic. ‘The admonitions of a Chriftian are founded on 
motives of fo high a nature, that temporary events difappear 


-in the confideration of them; and the publication of a news- 


paper, or the number of hours to be employed on Sundays in 
public worfhip, fcarcely deferve any ferious attention from 
one who has embraced the living truths of the Gofpel. A 
Chriftian monitor ought alfo to be {crupulous of ftraining any 
texts of fcripture to a particular hypothefis. ‘The events of 
the prefent days are fufhiciently alarming ; but the diftrefs at- 
tending them, or the confequent perfecutions of Chriftianity, 
cannot be compared with the-fufferings of the church on the 
deftru€tion of the Roman empire by northern barbarians. 
We therefore fee no propriety in the bafis upon which thefe 
admonitions reft. When our Saviour and his apoftles fpoke 


of latter days and lafi days, they referred to the period in 


which they lived—the clofe of the Jewifh difpenfation—but 
there feems to be no,warrant for diftinguifhing by fuch an 
epithet the prefent times. But though the foundation on 
which our avthor grounds the propriety of his monitory ad- 
drefs may be infecure, there are doubtlefs in this, as in. every 
other age fince the publication of the Gofpel, fufficient calls 


- on the faithful to keep their lamps trimmed, and their lights 
_ burning. That horrid fuperftition which for above a thoufand 
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years enflaved the human mind, feems to be near its end ; but, 
if it be fo, its overthrow will have been produced by a fpirit of 
infidelity ; and againft that fpirit the Chriftian cannot be too 
much on his guard. We obferve with pleafure, that our au- 
thor’s admonitions are in this refpect very judicious. ‘ The 
fubftitution of morality in the place of religion, and the man- 
ner in which the one has been confounded with the other, 
have now nearly proved fatal to both.’ This has been a fatal 
error of modern times ; but, the clergy of all defcriptions be- 
ing awakened, we may prefume that moral preaching, or cold 
philofophy, will no longer ufurp the place of facred truth ; 
and, though they will not afcribe fo much credit to the ‘ Bri- 
tith legiflator,” whofe publication, according to Mr. Owen, 
has refcued the genuine tenets of our eftablifhed church from 
{candal and oblivion,’ they will fee the propriety of taking 
every mean of inftilling into the minds of their hearers the 
'. effential truths of the Gofpel. 

_ It is the beft feature in thefe admonitions, that the writer 
is fo attentive to the principles of Chriftian faith, of that in- 
vigorating faith which produces the true effect on the heart, 
If he can give fo high a panegyric to the Britith legiflator, 
by the peculiarity of whofe tenets the church, we appre- 
hend, may be hereafter endangered, we fhould undoubtedly 
not fubfcribe to his opinions without many reftri€tions ; but, 
without attending to minute points, we can derive fone ad- 
vantage from his general admonition. 

Novelty was not to be expected in this work ; but a greater 
regard to connexion and arrangement might have been de- 
firable. ‘The remarks alfo are frequently applicable only to 
higher life ; and the political admonitions inter{perfed obftru& 
the general prevalence of a more Chriflian fpirit. We know 
not in what part of’ the fcripture the following expreffions 
are countenanced. ‘ He mutt be as bafe a Chriftian as he is 
a fubject, who would furrender without a ftruggle the liber- 
ties of his country to a foreign invader, or to a domeftic 
enemy.’. The term Chriftian cannot properly be brought 
into fuch a propofition ; for a Chriftian, as fuch, mutt ftruggle 


only for the faith, and in that ftruggle he is not allowed ta. 


make ufe of temporal arms. 
On fami'y worfhip we read the author’s admonitions with 
great fatisfaction. ‘his duty cannot be too ftrongly incul~ 


cated. The hints refpe€ting the afternoon-fervice of the 


church deferve attention. It is recommended that the digni- 
taries of the church fhould not only attend that fervice, but 
fhould officiate in it. ‘the neglect of it is peculiar to the 
church of Eng!and, and that chiefly in London: among the 
diffenters in general, and particularly among the methodifts, 
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the crowded evening meetings point out the neceflity of greater 
exertions in the 5 With refpeé& to Sunday papers, 
Mr. Owen does not feem to.be well informed. As far as the 
printer is concerned, he violates the fabbath lefs than the 
printer of the Monday’s paper; and the difperfion is di- 
{patched, in a great meafure, before the morning-fervice be- 
gins. Throughout the country alfo, it is to be obferved, that 
many of the daily papers of London are regularly received on 
Sunday morning ; and the terrible effects of fuch difperfion 
of news never excited any alarm. Where the heart is good, 
and duly impreffed with devotion, we cannot apprehend mach 
harm from a newfpaper; and our religious monitor con- 


cludes too folemnly, or rather too ludicroufly, his admonitions 
on this head. 


‘ Ye friends of order, virtue, and focial happinefs, be admo- 
nifhed of your delufion and your danger! Regard not with indif- 
ference fuch an artful innovation upon what you have learned to 
revere; and what you have fhewn yourfelves fo forward to main- 
tain. In pledging yourfelves for the public defence, in bringing 
your property to the treafury, and your engagements before your 
fellow-citizens, you have done well. Eftablifh one other claim to 
the gratitude of pofterity. Give to religion this laft facrifice, and 
offer your Sunday newfpapers upon the altar of your country.’ 
P. 170. 





On the whole, this publication may be advantageoufly put 
into the hands of the lukewarm members of the church. Ie 
may kindle fome fparks in the dying embers of religion; and 
the fuperficial manner in which moft topics are treated ma 
ferve as a preparation for farther admonitions. Though the 
work may be thought deficient in fyftem and order, the de- 
votional fpirit which appears in it.does credit to the heart of 
the writer. , 





The Forefters, a Pi&ure of Rural Manners, a Play,in five A&s. 

By William Auguftus Iffand. Tranflated from the German 
by Bell Plumptre, Tranflator of the Mountain Cottager. 8vo. 
25. Vernor and Hood. 1799. 


Tuis play is defective in plot, and the dialogue is fome- 
times tedious; but the picture of life which it exhibits is in- 
terefling. Anthony, fon of Warberger the head-forefter of 
Weiffenberg, is a young man of gocd but ungoverned feelings. 
He is enamoured of his coufin Frederica, the adopted daughter 
of his parents. A furly fervant of Warberger, Matthew, in- 
flames him with a jealoufy of Frederica; whom the amrtmann’s 
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fon has addreffed. With this impreflion Anthony goes out te 
fhoot, the morning on which his coufin is expected to return 
from a vifit to a neighbouring town. Frederica returns; and 
Warberger, in compliance with his wife’s importunity, in- 
vites the family of the amtmann, whom he diflikes. Madame 
Warberger is defirous of marrying her fon to Cordelia the 
‘amtmann’s daughter. As foon as Anthony returns, he. ea- 
gerly pays his refpects to Frederica. Cordeiia goes home in .- 
difguft ; and the calumnies of Matthew are dete&ted. 


¢ Ant. Well, let us leave Matthew to himfelf; we have a more 
interefting fubjeét to converfe on. . 

‘ Fred. No, Anthony——not till you have promifed me that you 
will not begin a quarrel with him. Will you promife me that? 

¢ Ant. Yes, 

‘ Fred. Not with fuch indifference—but folemnly. 

* dnt. On my word I will be quiet. Ah, Frederica, my life 
is a thoufand times dearer to me, now I am affured that it is dear 
to you. 

‘ Fred. Will you always love me? 


¢ Ant. Eternally ! 
‘ Fred. I know not how it is, but I am often melancholy now—. 


and then fo many doubts and fears come into my mind+—Oh, it 
would be hard indeed if they thould prove true! 

¢ Ant. What are they ? If you love me, tell me what they are ! 

© Fred. You will fay that they are idle; but the pain which they 
-give me is indefcribable. I love you {o fincerely, that I think of 
nothing, but how to make you as happy, as fuch a poor girl can 
make you. I have on this account learnt a great many things te 
amufe myfelf with—that I may not be tirefome to you. I know 
this is not what I fhould fay ;° but {till it belongs to it. 

‘ Ant. You have tears in your eyes! Is what follows, then, 
very-mournful! But do not cry, Frederica, for it wounds me to the 
foul. 

‘ Fred. Anthony, your parents have been married thirty years, 
and they are as happy now, as on the firft day of their marriage, 
When I look at them, I often think whether we hall be as happy— 
and as long happy. Anthony, if F had parents, they would fpeak 
to you inftead of me, but I am an orphan, and J muft afk you my- 
felf—Is it poffible that you will ever love me lefsthan you do now ? 
If it is pofible—though my exiftence depends-on it—let us think 
no further of this connexion. I fhall die eafier thus, than if— 

[She hides her face in Anthony’s bofom, he embraces her. 
© Ant, Frederica—Frederica—look at me. [She looks up, he 
preffes her hand-to his heart.| God knows that there is no deceit in 


me ! 
‘ Fred. But have you examined your own heart, whether you 


really love me? 
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¢ Ant. No, I have not examined it—it is unneceffary. When 
you were abfent, nothing pleafed me—I was always dilcontented. 
Now you are here again every thing pleafes me, and all within me 
is well. Why is this, but becaufe I-love you; and why fhould 
~ this ever change? I could fwear fidelity to you with tremendous 
oaths, but what would that fignify ? To an honeft man his word is 
at all times facred; but a man who can break his word to a, woman, 
is infamous indeed, 

‘ Fred. Anthony, I will no longer queftion your fincerity, 

¢ Ant. I am neither rich, nor of high birth; nor do | pretend 
to be of fuperior abilities. But I give myfelf credit for good com- 
mon fenfe ; and in this refpeét [laying his hand upon his heart} 1 
will not yield to any man. _ Now, Frederica, fuch as I am, I atk 
you folemnly—will you be my wife ? | 

‘ Fred. Confider your parents. 

‘ Ant. We can {peak to them to-day. The prefent concern is 
what you fay. 

© Fred. [With an uaaffected blufh, and looking tenderly at him.] 
Speak to your parents. 

© Ant. [Prefing her hand to his heart.] It is only my heart can 
thank vou, deareft Frederica—my future wife, to whom [I will be 
faithful till death ! 

‘ Fred. But, dear Anthony, you muft now be more fedate. You 
are fo wild. : 

¢ Ant, I wild! God forbid! Some calumniators have deceived_ 

ou. 

; ‘ Fred, But you have fearcely written me a-letter, in which you 
have not faid, “ If I am difappointed of you, I fhall go away and 
turn foldier.” If you fay this to me again! 

‘ Ant. Never, till you are unfaithful. 

€ Fred. And then you muft not be fo hafty. It occafions me 
a thoufand anxieties. You forefters are at beit wild and uncon- 


trollable.’ _P. 40. 


The paftor is the firft confident of the lovers: he difclofes 
their love to Warberger; and the honeft old man immediately 
confents. The fcene in which his wife objects to the mar- 
riage is well written, 


‘ War. Come, give us your opinion of the matter. 
‘ Mad. War. My opinion !—Frederica is a good girl; I love 
_ her as my own child; fhe never will difgrace us. But— 

‘ War. Come, come, {peak out at once, without all this pre- 
amble. 

‘ Mad. Var. But firft one ought to confider that fhe has no- 
. thing. 
* War. Wife, do not always eftimate happinef$ by collars. 
‘ Mad. War. But one cannot live without money. 


~ 
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* War. Zounds ! [He walks about. 

¢ Paf. Dear madam, it is difficult to give advice on thefe occa- 
fions, and I even avoid being confulted on them. But in fo clear 
a cafe as this, I think I need not be apprehenfive of it. Jf you 
know of no other impediment than what you have mentioned— 

‘ War. We were poor when we married—we are not rich now. 
Suppofe any body wifhed to feparate us from one another on this 
apres § Hey ? 

¢ Mad. War. That may be all very well; but I am furprifed 
that you do not think of any thing elfe. Do not you underftand 
me ? 

* War. No. 

. © Mad, War. We cannot anfwer it to our confciences to con- 
fent to this marriage. 

© War. For what reafon? 

‘ Mad, Mar. Frederica and Anthony are of different religions. 

* War. Oh wife! wife !—Paftor, now it is your turn to fpeak. 

[Exit 
© Mad. War. It muft not be! I will always love her as a mo- 
ther; but this seer never be! _ 

* Paf. Have you no other objection to their union, than Frede- 
rica’s not being of our religion ? 

* Mad. War. None. 

¢. Paf. No latent averfion of any kind? 

© Mad. War. No. 

© Pa/. Then it is your duty to confent to their marriage. 

* Mad. War. What! do you fay that! 

© Paf. I dofay it. It is your duty. 

¢ Mad. War. You are our paftor; and it is your duty to ops 
pofe it. 

‘ Paf. It is my duty to promote happinefs, to extend tolera- 
tion,—not to become a perfecutor. 

¢ Mad. War. A perfecutor! God forbid! I had no fuch inten- 
tion. Do not charge me with being fo wicked.—I with well to all 
the world—1! would not perfecute it. | 

¢ Paf. Is it not perfecution to prevent the happinefs of any 
perfons ? 

¢ Mad. War. Ah paftor! I fhould be happy indeed if I could 
confent to this marriage. But my confcience—I dare not violate 

my confcience, 

* Paf. You believe that a difference of religion would make 

your children unhappy ? 

¢ Mad. War. Yes, I do believe it! and I cannot be convinced 
to the contrary. 

¢ Paf. Has Frederica loved and honoured you as a mother? 
¢ Mad. War. faa that I will bear witnefs to—fhe is a grateful 
child. 
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© Paf. She is niild—well principled—beneficent ? 

¢ Mad. War. That fhe is, moft truly. 

© Pa/f. She is ingenuous—pious—modeft ? 

¢ Mad. War, Certainly the is. 

‘ Paf. Well then, fatisfy your confcience. A religion that 
teaches thefe virtues, can never make a hufband’s life unhappy. 
Do confent to this union. : 

‘ Mad. War. No, I cannot confent to it—I really cannot. 

‘ Paf. Good madam, inveterate prejudices are not confcience. 
To call-obftinacy religion, is finful. 

¢ Mad. War. Sinful! 

¢ Paf. You have given Frederica a claim to every thing that 
parental love can do for her, It is now in your power to promote 
the happinefs of her life, and yet you will not. confent to it. Ree 
fie& on the confequences of this—fhe muft leave the houfe. 

© Mad. War. [ Affeéed.] If it muft come to that, fhe fhall want 
for nothing. | 

‘ Paf. Want for nothing !—Oh! it is to be poor indeed, to be 
robbed of the objeét of our affections! You are a good mother, 
confider your fon. He is impetuous—you deprive him of a vire 
tuous girl whom he fervently loves. Will you take every thing on 
your confcience to which the violent anguifh of this difappointment 
may lead him? | 
* © Mad, War. Oh God !—how you torture me! 

* Paf. Now take courage, follow the dictatés of your heart. It 
is contrary to reafon to fuppofe that we honour God by marring 
the happinefs of his creaturés. 

‘ Mad. War. 1 am afflicted, my heart is torn. [ ¥eeps.] But one 
muft do one’s duty, without the fear of man. Paftor, without the 
fear of man! I had confidered you as too confcientious to have fuf- 
fered yourfelf to. be drawn away by the unprincipled new fafhioned 


doétrines of thefe times! 


© Paf. New-fafhioned doétrines! Philanthropy is one of the 
fundamental principles of religion—Now my laft effort. You are 
old—your fon may poftpone, without giving up, this connexion, 
Would you compel him to look forward to your death for the com- 
pletion of his happinefs? 
_ © Mad, War.. If he will be fo wicked-—God forgive him !~ I 
cannot act otherwife. : : : 

¢ Paf. Oh prejudice! more powerful than maternal love, if thou 
art thus mafter of the beft of people, what can be expected of the 
multitude !—I go, impreffed with feelings of unaffected concern, 
But [ mift warn you not to honour this mifchievous pertinacity 
with the name of religious zeal. That is mild and exalted; your 
conduét is a real perfecution of thofe, whofe belief is not the fame 
asours, Ican now do nothing more, than to with that your fen- 
timents may foften. P. $0. 
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In this ftate of the affair, Anthony interprets an unfatis- 
factory reply of shis father into a refufal, and quits the | 
houfe. 
Madame Warberger foon yields to the wifdom stall will of 
her hufband ; and the marriage is fixed. The affent of An- . 
thony’s parents is communicated to Frederica. A very in- 


terefting {cene fucceeds. 


* War. Tell me whether you fhall have any objection, in the 
courfe of next week, to being called Madame Warberger ? 

* Fred. My father! dear mother! I—I cannot exprefs what I 
feel, but [Laying her hand upon her heart.) God grant you long 
Tifé, and blefs you, and make you happy in your children ! 


[ She embraces War. and then Mad. War. ° 


‘ War. There is no doubt that this is the beft wife for my Ans 
thony ! God blefs her! the belt wife for Anthony ! 

‘ Paf. That the is. 

* Schul. Aye, certainly. 

‘ Pa/. Child, you fee in thefe dear old people the reward of vir- 
tue—good children, and a cheerful eld age. 

* War. My old wife—my good friends—I am now truly happy, 
and I thank God for it moft fervently ! I wifh every body was as 
happy as I am! If Anthony were but here, I would fall upon his 
neck, and blefs him, for having chofen fuch z a wife. 

‘ Paf. You are right. 

© War. It has often made me uneafy when I thought of his'mar- 
rying. I would never have oppofed any match for which he might 
have been earneft; but if-he had given me a daughter-in-law whofe 
only concern about us had been, to watch for our laft moments, it 
would have driven me from the houfe in my latter days. 

‘ Mad. War, Oh God! the idea of that is dreadful ! 

‘ War, Age has infirmities—it is forgetful, capricious, melan- 
eholy, and contracts all thofe weaknefles which are incidental to 
- man, as he advances in life, and his conftitution begins to fall into 
decay ; and nothing but-affection will treat thefe with the indul- 
gence which they require. Care and tendernefs are not to be pur- ° 
chafed. But when Providence grants thefe ineftimable comforts to 
any one, he becomes young again -in his old age. We fhall ex- 

rience them from you, Frederica; and, in return, our love, our 
bleffing, and, a moderate fortune, fhall be yours, A fortune, on’ 
which no curfe is entailed, for there is not a doit of it, over which 
a figh has ever been breathed ! This reflection always makes m 
~ bed realy, fleep where I will !—Health and py to the bride! 
¢ All, Health and happinefs to the bride! 
¢ Paf. And to the bridegroom—he is no lefs deferving. 

s 4ij, Health and happinefs to the bridégroom, 
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¢ War. One word more while we are.on this fubject; it often 
happens that a couple beconie tirefome to each other by their im- 
patience. Anthony isa wild fellow, and you women are alfo apt 
to be flighty. But, Frederica, I entreat you to-be patient ; you wi 
enfure yourfelf much happinefs by it. When I married; I wasa 
mad fellow ; but I muft fay for my old dame, that fhe has had a 
great deal of patience with me. I have always acknowledged it. 
[Mad. War. holds her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and gives her hand to him, 


‘ War. By the blefiing of God, we have been very happy toge- 


ther. On ail occafions we have fet the good againft the bad ; were 


induftrious, contented, and lived peaceably in our houfe. “Thus 
one year has paffed after another, till we have been married no lefs 
than thirty years. But if my wife were taken from me now, I 
fhould feel the ftroke as feverely as if fhe had been taken from me 
on our bridal day. 

‘ Mad. War. [Weeping aloud.] Well, well, fay no more! Let 
us fpeak of fomething elfe. 

.¢ War, Child, I with it may be the fame with you; and then, 
when we old ones are called away—lI fhall clofe my eyes as quietly 
as to-day when I go:to fleep. 

‘ Schul. -hope, pleafe God ! that we are yet far from that time. 

* Pa/. Sol hope alfo. But why for that reafon not think of it ? 
It is a certain teftimony of a well-fpent life, and muft,be a fatis- 
faétion® exceeding all others, when the thought of it is not intrufive. 
Exiftence is not of the lefs value on, this account. 

* War, Undoubtedly not. 

* Pa/. It grieves me to the foul when people take pains to paint 
the world only in harfh, gloomy colours. * It is Both mifchievous 


and falfe. 


* War. It is indeed. 

‘ Pa/. Human life affords a great deal of happinefs; only we 
fhould be early taught not to eftimate it according to the fallacious 
ideas of artificial manners; nor to expect that it will not be liable 


“to interruptions, - It is no where fo perfect as in the bofom of an 


amiable domeftic circle; and no character is more honourable, and 
dignified, than the head of fuch a circle. He is the beft of citi- 
zensethe friend of mankind. An affectionate hufband, and father, 
furrounded by his family, all looking up, with love and reverence, 
to him from whom they derive their happinefs; and he in return 
Tegarding them with tendernefs, and deriving his happinefs from 
their welfare, ‘is a picture which I contemplate with tranfport, and 
honour with.pious emotion. 

a4 nd_no where is this happinefs more completely en- 
joyed ‘than yy a domeftic family in the country. The days of i in- 
Mocent feftivity i in rural life, fuch as fowing time, harveft-feaft, and 
the vintage feafon—when one drinks a glafs of home-made wine 
‘with one’s friends—are above,every thing delightful. — “en 
Crit. Rey. Vor. XXVII. Sept. 1799. F 
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¢ Schul. Now, Mr, Warberger, twenty years like to-day. 

¢ All. Twenty years like to-day. 

‘ War, Thank ye, thank ye, friends. Come, Frederica, fing 
me the vintage fong which you fent me lately. What is it called? 


Humph. 
* On thy banks 

* Fred, On thy banks, oh friendly Rhine. 

¢ War. Attend !—Do you fing a verfe firft—we will fing it after 
you. If you permit it, paflor ? 

‘ Pa/. By all means !—When was there ever a time that I wifhed 
my prefence fhould be a reftraint on focial cheerfulnefs? Becaufe 
the duties of my office frequently call on me to witnefs ferious and 
afflicting events amongft my friends, muft I on that account be ex 
cluded from their happier hours ? Cuftom forbids my taking a loud 
fhare in their mirth ; but my feelings prompt me to take an inward 
fhare in it, and to hold it in refpeé&.’ P. 94. 





. During the fong, intelligence arrives that Anthony is appre- 
hended for the murder of Matthew. After Anthony had left 
his father’s houfe, they had met and quarreled at an'ale-houfe ; 
and, foon after, Matthew was found weltering in his blood. 
The domeftic diftrefs that enfues ‘may be eafily conceived. 
The cataftrophe is produced by difcovering that old Frederic, 
whom Matthew had fupplanted in the amtmann’s fervice, had 
{tabbed him. ‘The confeffion of Frederic, and the teftimony 
of Matthew, who gives hopes of recovery, prove this; and 
the conclufion is of courfe happy. 

The plot is very faulty, and fome fcenes are heavy and te- 
dious : but the characters, particularly thofe of Warberger and 
his wife, are admirably drawn; and the play sboante with 


thofe touches of nature which more than compenfate its de 


fects. 





Medical Hiftories and Reflections. Vol. III. By Fobn Ferriar, 
M. D. &c. 8vo. §s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


THE firft and fecond volumes of this work, publifhed in 
1792 and 1795, were received by us with refpeét and atten- 
tion ; for though, in particular poifts, we differed from the 
author, we found many marks of acutenefs and judgement, 
and an extenfive fhare of medical erudition. the prefent 


volume is not inferior to either of the former: it ts Dr. Fer 
riar’s object to fupply fome deficiencies in the hiftory, or elu- 
cidate the treatment of particular difeafes ; and he per- 
. formed the tafk with ability. 

The firft fubje& of difquifition is the rabies canina. This 
difeage has baffled both the pathologift and the pra€titioner 3 
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and we do not think that Dr. Ferriar has thrown any great 
light on the fubje&@. We agree with him in confidering the 
dread of water as a fymptom, and in thinking that fponta- 
neous hydrophobia does not exift. On the other han, in 
endeavouring to bring the difeafe within the reach of his 
proximate caufe, our author has omitted fome neceffary di- 
{tin@ions. In inflammations of the pharynx and of the 
lungs, there is undgubtedly a difficulty of {wallowing ; and 
this fymptom alfo occurs in fome difeafes of the ftomach 
and of the cheft. In thefe, however, it is an inability from 
pain or from obftruétion: in the difeafe from. the poifon of a 
rabid animal, it is from convulfion, feemingly in confequence 
of increafed irritability. When the convulfion is conquered 


a > refolution, the liquid is fwaliowed without obftruGtion. 
h 


en we purfue this idea, we fhall find the difeafe attended 
with fymptoms of increafed irritability in every organ. Light 
polifhed furfaces, cold air, and acute founds, are painful, and 
excite ftartings and fpafms; and melancholy is a certain at- 
tendant. The whole difeafe is evidently in the fyftem of the 
nerves ; and a definition which we have read in manufcript is 


* more characteriftic of this complaint than any that we have 


feen.—‘ Melancholia, lucisy a€ris, et aque averfatio, ex 
morfu animalis rabidi.’ For thefe reafons we cannot acquiefce 
in our author’s propofed plan of-bleeding and bliftering ; yets 
for curious fa¢ts collected, and for fome judicious obferva- 
tions upon tlie works of other.authors upon this fubject, we 
own ourfelves indebted to him. 

The ‘ eftablifhment of fever wards in Manchefter’ is an 
undertaking of great utility, and is conducted with judge- 


- ment and liberality. Dr. Ferriar’s able account of the plang 


and of its fuccefs, cannot conveniently be abridged. We ob- 
ferve with pleafure, that cotton-mills and works, under pro- 
per regulations, are not injurious to health, and that the idea 
of fevers, imported with cotton, is unfounded. 

An affection of the lymphatic veffels, hitherto mifunder. 
ftood,’ is the fubje€&t of fome remarks. This lymphatic afa 
fection is the fhining, white, e/a/fic {welling of the extremis 
ties. It is moft common after child-birth, in the lower extre- 
mities, and was fuppofed by Mr. White to proceed from a 
rupture of the lymphatics ; an opinion which we oppofed on 
the firft publication of his effay. Dr. Ferriar attributes the 
{welling, with more reafon, to an inflammation of the lym-. 
phatics, and has found the topical application of leeches, with 
cooling remedies, very ufeful. 


* The tenfe {welling of the limb clearly marked the diftin@ion 
between the clafs of veffels affected, and thofe of. the fangviferous 
fyftem. The abforbents were rendered incapable of performing 
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their fanétions by the thickening of the veflels, and the obfiruc- 
tion of the glands; but the arteries being in a found ftate, the ex~ 
halents continued to pour out their fluid, which, not being ab- 
forbed, muft ftagnate in the cellular membrane. The theory and 
the fact accord perfectly with each other. The difference between 
this ftate of accumulation, and that of common dropfy, feems to 
be this, that when the lyinphatics are generally inflamed, abforp- 
tion ceafes entirely, for the time; but that in cafes of oedema, or 
anafarca, abforption goes on, though imperfectly, while there is 
any vigour in the habit. At length, abforption is ftopped, in drop- 
fical cafes, and the integuments give way; but before this event 
takes place, I have generally found the {wellings aflume the tenfe, 
fhining appearance, accompanying the lymphatic inflammation.” 
P. 100. 


We regard Dr. Ferriar’s opinion as highly probable, and 
would recommend this plan of treatment to the attention of 
practitioners. 

Our author’s great objec, in the effay on the croup, is to 
recommend early and large bleedings, with a blifter, and, 
foon after, an emetic. He does not think the difeafe conta- 
gious. The complaint refembling it, from ulcers in the 
throat, extending to the trachea (the trachealis cynanche of 
nofologifts), is certainly ‘a perplexing coincidence ;’ and, in 
thofe cafes, he trufts to leeches, emetics, and blifters. 

In the whooping-cough, Dr. Ferriar recommends a folu- 
tion of arfenic. He does not fay, whether he means Dr. 
Fowler’s folution, but he advifes.one drop, which, either of 
Dr. Fowler’s or the common faturated folution, is 2 full 
dofe for an infant. : 

In fyphilis; our author has tried the nitrous acid, and. 
thinks that it ‘ leffens the irritability of the fyftem.? From 
hisexperiments, and thofe of Mr. Simmons, it feems to have 
beep moft ufeful in the firft and third flages ; but our author 
appeats not very fanguine in his expectations of benefit from 
this medicine. 

The obfervations on ‘the treatment of. the dying’ are hu- 
mane and juft. He advifes that they fhould not be moved for 
fome ‘hours, as the fenfation of pain may remain, .when life is 
apparently extin€t, or nearly fo. But the uiual fuperttitious 
practices are now almoft exploded. One effort of well-meant 
affeGtion, however, continues, that of pouring down a little 
wine, or wetting the lips with it by means of a feather. This 
cannot do feryice, even fhould life remain, and is often pain- 

1, While tlie patient can eafily {wallow, to adminifter fre- 
quently fome moderately cordial or nutritious food, may be 
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fiighly ufeful: to do more, is to give uneafinefs, and injure 
thofe whom we moft wifh to affift. 

The appendix confifts, firft, of advice to the poor during 
the prevalence of epidemic fevers, and of direCtions refpect- 
ing the beft means of prefervation from fever. “This part de- 
ferves great attention, for the diretions are very judicious. In 
the fecond number Mr. Simmons recommends the kali purum 
as acauftic in bites of the mad dog. The difeafe did not occur 
in above forty inftances, where it was ufed after the bite. But 
we confefs, that we are unwilling to throw out any hint that 
may prevent what we confider “as the only certain preventive, 
complete excifion. Where this, perhaps, cannot be ‘prac- 
tifed, the kali purum may be tried; though, when we con- 
fider how feldom the difeafe follows the bite in the human 
fubjeét, and how feldom a dog, reputed mad, is really fo, 
we may hint a little doubt of the efficacy of the cauftic; even 
after forty inftances. Mr. Simmons’: trials with the nitric 
acid we have noticed, and fhall conclude with fome general 
remarks on the utility of this remedy, in his own words. 


€ Although it has failed me ‘in fecondary fymptoms, when the 
conftitution has been much exhaufted by previous difeafe, and a 
long courfe of mercury, it has had a fpeedy and permanent effe@ in 
reftoring the health and ftrength. Under circumftances wheré a 
mercurial courfe cannot be entered on, it arrefts the progrefs of the 
difeafe. An example of this may be taken from a perfon laboure 
ing under lues venerea, being feized with typhus—the venereal ac- 
tion is fufpended during the fever, and is again renewed on its ter- 
mination; in this cafe, mercury muft be of doubtful propriety « 
the acid, however, will not only relieve the venereal affection, but 
reftore the patient’s ftrength, and coincides admirably with any 
tonic plan that may be adopted. 

* In ulcers, remaining after a mercurial courfe, and which, 
thoughfor a time relieved, are aggravated by ‘the further ufe of 
mercury, I have derived much benefit from it.’ P. 230. | 





— 


Letters written from various Parts of the Continent, between 
_ the Years.1785 and 1794: containing a Variety of Anecdotes 
relative to the prefent State of Literature in Germany, and 
to celebrated German Literati. With an Appendix. In 
which are included, three Letters of Gray's, never before pub- 


lifted in this Country. Tranflated from the German of 


frederick Masthiffon, by Anne Plumptre, Tranflator of feve- 
ral of Kotzebue’s Plays. S8vo. 8s. Bogrds. Longman 
and Rees. 1799. 


‘AT a time when German trerature has become fo much the 
fubje& of public attention in this country, it is hoped and pre- 
ps 
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fumed, that a work like the prefent may not be unacceptable to 
the Englifh reader. The author is a man, whofe tafte and talents, 
and spore than all, whofe urbanity of manners and benevolence of. 
difpofition, have rendered him an objeét of general efteem in Ger- 
many and Switzerland ; and fo confpicuous do thefe amiable quae 
lities appear throughout his works, as to give them a peculiar de-- 


. gree of intereft.’ _P. iii. 


Thefe letters certainly form’ an interefting volume. The 
names of living perfons of celebrity and eminence frequently 
occur in them; and the authors of Germany are fufhciently 
known in England to render our countrymen curious for 
anecdotes refpecting fuch writers. Matthiflon’s teftimony, 
however, muft be received with fome caution, as it was un- 
derftood during his travels that his letters would be publithed : 
of courfe he was gracioufly received every where, and every 
where well-pleafed : the traffic of praife is openly carried on 
in Germany; and Matthiffon’s letters are the puff general of 
all his literary acquaintance, 

A work like this, neceffarily deftitute of plan and con- 
mexion, can fcarcely be. the fubjeét of criticifm, We will 
fele&t from it fome of the moft interefting and chara€teriftic 

arts as {fpecimens, The following anecdote is ftriking; it 
is one which Wieland fhould perufe. 


‘ In pafling through Eimbek I inquired after my former fchool- 
fellow » Whofe father was in the miniftry here and died 
fome years ago. The tragical hiftory of this young man I heard 
with feelings of the deepeft horror. He poffefled uncommon tae 
Jents, and had acquired a confiderable degree of knowledge, as he 
evinced by incontettable proofs while he was at fchool at Klofter- 
Bergen. In his early years, Crebillon’s romances had fallen into 
his hands ;—the feducing fcenes drawn by that writer, with fuch 
exquifite brilliancy of colouring, made an indelible impreffion upon 
his ardent imagination, ti, with increafing years, his pafhons in- 
creafed beyond the power of control. I had never feen or heard 
any thing of bim fince his difmiffion from fchool, till now, in his 
native town, I learnt that he returned home from the unijverfity 
with his faculties blunted by exceffes, to a degree nearly approach 
ing to infinjty. From that time he lived in.a conftant ftate of dis- 
agreement with his mother-in-law, to efcape from whom, he ene 
lifted among the Heffian troops deftined for America. When his 
father was informed of this circumitance, diftreffed at the idea of 
the perils he was about tq encounter, he purchafed his difcharge, 
and the young man on¢e more returned under his paternal roof, 
But on this re union, the animofity between him and his mothere 
inelaw was renewed with fuch added violence, that he one day 
flabbed her with a knife, and immediately ran away. He then 
enlified again as a foldier, and paffing over a bridge, in the courfe 
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of ‘a march, was feized with a paroxy{m of defpair, threw himfelf 
into the water, and there ended his life.” Pp. 43. 


One letter contains the fragment of a treatife upon the beft 
mode of ftudy to be purfued by a rifing poetical genius. 
_ This fragment is attributed to Klopftock. 


¢ Oriental poetry,’ he fays, ‘mutt always be the firft ftudied, not 

merely on account of its antiquity, its fimplicity, and exceffive 
imagery, but rather becaufe we, who have no national poetry, 
nor any mythological language of our own, mutt thence receive 
our firft impreffions. For it is impreffions fuch as thefe which 
can alone awaken the genius of the poet, and whoever has had his 
imagination thus called forth, is unfortunate if it fhould be fmo- 
thered again amid{t a mafs of {cientific trafh, foreign conceptions, 
or falfe tafte, nor can do better than immediately endeavour to re- 
generate it, as much as may be in his power, by new images and | 
impreffions derived from the fame fource. And as thofe taken 
from religion always ftrike the foul moft forcibly, let him begin 

' with ftudying fuch fentences, hymns, grand maxims, and fongs, 
as though not poetry themfelves, infpire the youthful mind with a 
poetical ideas, and give it a general tone for fublimity and har- 
mony: from fuch a ftock which lies like a chaos at the bottom of ‘ 
the foul, he may feleé with {kill as inclination or opportunity fhall 
offer, and in due time produce works of his own.’ Pp. 75. 








¢ But the richeft difcovery of our century, and which in ev 
refpeét may be called a treafure, are the remains of ancient Celtic, 
Scotch, or Erfe poetry, publifhed by Macpherfon, and on the 
authenticity of which, Gibbdn fhould be heard before all others, 
They had beft be read in the Englifh tranflation, from which the 
German tranflations are taken, but otherwife that of Denis is very 
ufeful, particularly on account of Blair’s treatife, who in his pro- 
» Vince is not inferior to Lowth. In this people were united a 
ftrength of feeling, an elevation of charaéter, and a livelinefs of 
imagination, with a foftnefs and tendernefs of heart, not to be 
found in other Northern nations, among whom all is ‘flint-ftone, 
and ready to ftrike fire. Their images are very fimple and often 
repeated, but they are ftrong, juft, and ftriking. Oh, they are 
Nature! Nature!—for which reafon they in many refpects ape 
proach the Orientalifts very nearly. There cannot be a greater 
contraft than between Offian and Milton, as to poetical invention; 
and the time will come when, in more than one point of view, we 
fhall fay, we fut up Homer, Virgil, and Milton, and read Offian. 


Over and over.’ p. 80, 


This enthufiaftic and blind admiration of Offian is y 
eves in Germany. In England Offian is the favourite of 
y8; maturer judgment difcovers the impofition and the 
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emptinefs.—T he other parts of the fragment recommend the 
ftudy of Lowth’s lectures on the Hebrew poetry, Oriental 
travels,.the hiftory of the Five Nations, the Edda—and, after 
Offian, Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, and Shakefpeare, in fuc- 
ceffion. We do not think the treatife very honourable to the 
tafte of the writer. ) 

The following is a very extraordinary inftance of refolute 
perfeverance. 


‘ We dwelt for a long time:yefterday on the phalena coffusy 
and on the work which Lyonnet has written upon that animal; 
with which TI now for the firft time became acquainted. The 
hiftory of the origin and progrefs of this work is very extraordinary. 
Lyonnet, who unites to the moft ardent paffion for natural hif- 
tory, uncommon perfeverance, exceffive thirft for fame, and pro- 
found obfervation, determined to ftrike into a path which fhould 
be perfeétly new, and to produce a work fingle in its kind, He 
firft thought of writing on the aphis, then on the polypus, but 
through an extraordinary caprice of chance, he found that in the 
former Bonnet would be his rival, in the latter Trembley. The 
quéftion then was, to find another fubje& wherein fo many difficul- 
ties fhould be combined, as effectually to preclude him from any 
danger ‘of competition, and this point he attained by engaging in 
the diffe€tion of the phalena coffis. But on applying to different 
perfons t6 undertake the defipns for the plates, his expeétations 
feemed fo out of all bounds, that it was impoflible to anfwer them, 
and every one fhrunk back aifrighted from the tafk. He therefore 
immediately applied himfelf to learn drawing, in which art he 
made in a fhort time fuch a rapid progreis, that he -was able to 
execute defigns fo incredibly difficult, with a delicacy and exaéte 
nefs aftonifuing to every one, both connoiileurs and practitioners, 
But now he was precifely in the fame predicament with the en- 
gravers as b@re with the draughtsmen;.no one. had fufficient 
confidence in his own abilities to hope that he could fatisfy him, 
and he was compelled therefore to learn this art alfo, in which he 
foon arrived at fuch perfection, that the engravings to his work 
até of very diftinguifhed excelience, Lyonnet’s portrait is much 
more deferving of the infcription, ** Man can do whatever he is 
réfolved on,” than the figure of that long-forgotten Kraftmann in 
Lavater’s Phyfiognomy. 

' The following trait of Lyonnet, as it is quite appropriate, may 
ferve farther to illuftrate the character of fo extraordinary a man, 
A rope-dancer ‘of the Hague, whofe exquifite dexterity was the 
aftonifhment of the public, @xcited Lyonnet’s emulation to fuch a 
degree, that he exclaimed, ‘* This man has no more mufcles than 
myfelf, nor is formed after any other manner; I muft therefore 
be able t «do whatever he can!” Immediately he had a rope 
ftretched in his court-yard, and applig¢d himfelf with fuch une 
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weatied affiduity to rope-dancing, that he at laft left his aftonifhed 
mafter very far behind.’ P. 103.~ 


In one of his mountain rambles, Matthiffon had nearly 
perifhed by attempting to explore a different path of return. 


¢ After walking for about half an hour, firft along a valley, and 
then afcending a hill again, I found myfelf at the foot of a very 
fteep rock, up which [ climbed with fome difficulty by the aid of 
bufhes growing out of the-clefts, and arrived at a gentle flope co- 
vered with the filene acaulis as with a purple carpet, where finding 
myfelf fomewhat fatigued I fat down to reft, it being then exaétly 
noon, After taking a refrefhing repaft from my little batket I 
afcended the flope, and as every trace of the foot of man was loft, 
direéted my courfe by the fun and La Tour de Mayenne, which 
lay exaétly to the eaft of the /ennhitte where I had left my com- 
panion. I have feldom been more difagreeably furprifed than with 
the change of fcene which now prefented itfelf to my view. 
Scarcely had I reached the fummit of the flope, when I faw be- 
fore me as far as my eye could reach, a boundlefs wildernefs over- 
fpread with fnow, broken only by vaft chafms or points of rocks, 
and where, as on the boundaries of a chaos, all vegeratiie life 
feemed to die away. 

‘ Had my ftrength been wholly unimpaired, I could fcarcely 
have formed fo wild an idea as that of endeavouring to prefs on 
through thefe regions of wintery defolation, and now that I was 
already wearied with my previous exertions, I thought it by far 
my wifeft plan to turn back without delay, and regain as faft as 
poffible the path by which I firft afcended. But when I came 
back to the rock I beheld with fhuddering the invincible difficulty 
of getting down a precipice, which in afcending I had fearcely 
thought tormidable. 

‘ It is very often the cafe in mountain regions, as you know 


_ by experience, that a rock may be afcended with eafe which could 


not be defcended again without the moft imminent hazard. Here 
it was not merely hazardous to attempt defcending, it was a thing 
impoffible to be done, fince nothing could fave me from falling 
down the precipice, but ftepping precifely upon every bufh and 
fhrub that had affifted my afcent, and this 1 could by no means 
be fecure of doing, unlefs I had had eyes in the foles of my feet. 
‘ To the right and left frightful abyfles denied me every pof_i- 
bility of extricating myfelf from my perilous fituation, confequently 
no other means remained for my deliverance but to attempt wad- 
ing through the fnowy wafte, to which alone I was obliged -to 
leave the decifion of my fate. I arrived once more at the flope 
with the purple carpet, and trod again the borders of the wintery 
defert, where the loofe fnow made the walking extremely labori« 
ous, nor can I find words to defcribe the difficulties I had to en- 


counter, but they were fo great, that with a lefs degree of natural 
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ftrength I had inevitably ,funk under them. Often was I forced 
to defcend into deep chafms filled with now, whence I could not 
climb out again without the utmoft exertion, and at laft had per- 
haps not gained above five or fix yards of direft way. My ancle- 
bones became quite excoriated with repeated falls between broken 
points of rocks, and my hands were no lefs galled with grappling 
them, till at length I found myfelf fo completely exhaufted that I 
could proceed no farther. It was then half paft four. 

* Hitherto I had not loft all hope of emancipation, but as my 
{trength was gone, and the defert ftill appeared to ftretch as far before 
me as at the firft ftep I had taken, my fate feemed now inevitable, 
and I looked forward to death as my only means of deliverance 
from fuch a maze of difficulties. I drank my fmall remains of 
wine, and ate my laft piece of bread with as firm a conviétion that 
I had taken my laft meal, as imprefled the noble Spartans at 
Thermopylz, and lying down on a rock which had previoufly 
ferved me for a table, I almoft inftantly fell into a profound fleep, 

‘ The life of your friend, my dear Bonftetten, now hung upon 
a very flender thread. Exhaufted as I had been, it was more than 
probable that my fleep would continue till after fun-fet, and in 
that cafe I muft inevitably have fallen a facrifice to the night 
frofts, which even in this feafon had covered a fmall lake, that I 
paffed upon thefe heights with a very thick coat of ice. For the 
hand of man, to {natch me from this benumbed and torpid ftate, 
was as little to be expected as if I had been in a wildernefs upon 
an uninhabited ifland, and I fhall always confider the accident to 
which I owe my deliverance as one of the moft extraordinary 
cafualties that ever happened to a mortal. A bird of prey, which 
probably had a néft fomewhere near, was the fole means of giving 
me back to life and the fociety of mankind; with a loud {cream 
he {wept fo clofely by me, that notwithftanding my death-like 
torpor I awoke with the noife. His voice which I could ftill hear 
when he was ata great diftance feemed to be that of an eagle, 
and I was afterwards affured by the chamois-hunters, that the nefts 
of the ftone-eagle are found in abundance among thefe rocks. The 

reat owl called in France grand duc is alfo an inhabitant of thefe 

arts, and hides in the clefts and cavities, but it does not feem 
probable that he was my deliverer, fince he is not accuftomed to 
come abroad by day-light. My half-dreaming fituation when J 
was firft roufed, rendered me incapable of obferving the creature 
with any degree of accuracy, and by the time that my recolleétion 
was perfectly returned, he had foared to fuch a diftance as to pres 
clude the poflibility of my diftinguifhing his form clesrly.’ Pp? 187. 


Thus awakened and almoft miraculoufly preferved, he pro- 
ceeded, and. by following the bed of a torrent, reached a fenn- 


hutte mn fafety. 
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Some remarkable inftances of French enthufiafm and he- 
roifm, in the earlier period of the revolution, occur in this 
volume. 


¢ At a little diftance from Remoulins we faw a boy about nine 
years old gathering ftones in a field: as we approached, he left his 
occupation, and with a countenance, in which defiance was the 
principal feature, (probably becaufe he confidered a carriage as an 
appendage of ariftocracy,) placed himfelf in the road, and cried 
with a loud voice Ca ira! My companion, in order to put his 
patriotie’ zeal to the proof, replied Ca n’ira pas! on which he 
ftamped on the ground with his foot, and fhouted his Ca ira! 
with redoubled eagernefs, The officer now ftopped the carriage, 
and fpringing out, advanced towards him with his drawn f{word, 
exclaiming, “ You die this inftant unlefs you \cry Ca w’ira pas /” 
and at the fame time put himfelf into an attitude, as if he was 
going to ftrike off his head. The child turned pale, bent himfelf 
forwards to receive the ftroke, and ftill with a trembling half-fuf- 
focated voice cried Ca ira! ¢a ira! 

* My companion, penetrated to the inmoft foul with this ex- 
traordinary example of undaunted felf-facrifice, caught the little 
martyr (for fuch he muft certainly be efteemed, ignorant as he 
was of the drift of this fcene) in his arms, and after making him a 
handfome prefent, departed faying, “ You are a fpirited youth, and 
promife indeed a brave manhood!” p. 256. 





‘ I have now to impart to you, my friend, an example of pa- 
triotic contempt of death, which would deferve a place in Thucy- 
dides or Livy. It was related to me by a French merchant whom 


J very recently faw at Conftance, and came to him ina letter from 


his fon who ferves in the army at Nice. 1 give you the faé&t fime 
ply, and without ornament, as I had it from my voucher, 

* A French grenadier, on an expedition to the borders of the 
county of Nice, was feparated from his corps, by what accident 
is‘not known, and was wandering in a wild and hilly part of the 
country, when he was fuddenly furrounded and difarmed by a 


patrole of the enemy. The firft things the Piedmontefe demanded’ 


of their prifoner, were to be informed of his political creed, and 
that he fhould cry, “ Vive le Roi!” to which he coolly and firmly 
replied, ** Ca ira/’’—Enraged at his intrepidity, they then unani- 
moufly exclaimed, “ You are a dead man on this fpot, unlefs you 
jnftantly cry Vive le Roi /’—The Frenchman repeated again * Ca 
ira !’—** Now, for the latt time, if thy life be dear to thee,” 
they returned, “ cry Vive le Roi!” With thefe words, whick 
were uttered with a ftorm of paffion, they turned their bayonets 
againft the breaft of the republican, who tore open his waiftcoat 
and devoted himfelf to death, crying “ Ca ira fans moi !”—~ 
Scarcely had he pronounced thefe words with a tone of refolution 
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that gave to thedying prifoner the dignity of a triumphant con 
queror, than he:felt to the earth overpowered by the ftabs of his 
murderers, , 

¢ The name of this hero was either not known to the merchant’s 
fon whofe letter contained the ftory, or he has omitted to mention 
it; I have therefore requefted the father to. inquire it particularly, 
and communicate it to me. I fhould indeed confider it as a fub- 
ject of no {mall regret, were this, like too many other names of 

ual merit, to fail of obtaining the immortality it deferves, from 
want of a little attention to its being diftinguifhed at the proper 
moment. The circumftance which has refcued the ftory itfelf 
from oblivion is not unworthy of notice. One of the eye-witnefles 
of the fcene who was fortunately endowed with a foul fufceptible 
of receiving impreflions from real magnanimity, was fo ftruck with 
the deceafed foldier’s conduét, that he could not help making it 
public in its native beauty, without omiflion or alteration. 

¢ A nation which has fuch patriots to lofe, menaces fearful ven- 
geance upon thofe who have contemned her force, and the exame 
ple of fuch a free-will offering as the prefent, which befides will 
{carcely remain the fingle one of its kind, has in its infallible ope- 
ration the power of a whole army.’ Pp. 351. 

Other fpecimens of the work follow. 

‘ Dreadful, undoubtedly,’ fays Matthiffon in a letter from Hei- 
delberg, * is the devaftation made by the French in the Palatinate ; 
but ftill more dreadful, even according to the accounts of the ine 
habitants of this place themfelves, are the ravages made by the 
Auftrians and Palatines in Alface. This was farther confirmed to 
me by the confeflion of a capuchin from the other fide of the 
Rhine, with whom J entered into converfation in the courfe of a 
walk ; when he faid, “ The French treated our monaftery with 
lenity, and only took away a chalice and a bell; but the Alfatians 
have not by any means come off fo favourably with the Auftrians.”’ 
Pp. 381. 





‘ That the Auftrians ftationed at Heidelberg keep a lift of all 
who are fuppofed to be democrats, is a fact now undeniably proved 
from a fcene which lately occurred between profeffor S of 
this place, a zealous adherent of the Kantian philofophy, and a 
lieutenant of the Imperialifis who was quartered upon him, Not 
Jong before the arrival of this officer, the profeffor had removed a 
ftove from a room in the loweft ftory of his houfe, in which were 
the apartments afligned to his new gueft, into his own ftudy. This 
circumiftance happening to reach the ears of the man of war, ex 
cited his indignation to fo high a deeree, that as he was returning 
home one-day, efpying the man of letters at his window, he be- 
gan inftantly to affail him with a torrent of the moft abufive lan- 
guage, calling him among other opprobrious names, a ftove- ftealer. 
The philofopher, not in the leaft difconcerted at this outrageous 
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behaviour, immediately began a very cool and calm expoftulation 
with his adverfary, whence he proceeded, as if haranguing from 
the pulpit, to a logical demonftration of the propofition, that every 
man has a right to difpofe of his own property as may feem good 
to himfelf ; confequently that no reafonable man could confider 
his removing one of his own ftoves from one of his own rooms, 
into another, as the fmalleft offence. ‘This was only adding fuel 
to the flame, and encreafed the officer’s fury to fuch a degree, that 
calling to his ferjeant, he faid, Fetch the democratic-lift, and 
write that fcoundrel’s name in it.” The ferjeant, imprefled with the 
profoundeft veneration for the profeffor, from his firm and digni- 
fied behaviour, pulled off his hat, and looking up to him with a 
countenance of great awe and humility, faid very refpectfully, 
«* Will your honour have the goodnefs to favour me with your 
namef” Pp. 382. 


The letters moft interefting to a literary reader are thofe 
written from Gottingen. Mifs Plumptre, in this part, has 
improperly rendered hofrath by coun/ellor: there is little af- 
finity between the German honorary title Aofrath, and the 
meaning which we affix to the word coun/cllor; but this is 
not the only inftance in which the tranflator betrays an im- 
perfect knowledge of German manners and literature.’ 

Burger, the author of the unequaled Lenore, was dying 
when Matthiffon vifited Gottingen. 


¢ I come now from Biirger’s fick-bed; and indeed the fight of 
him has filled me with the deepeft affiiction.. Difeafe and misfor- 
tune have fo broken the wings of this bold genius, and fo impaired 
his ftrength, that. he languifhes in the very duft, which he formerly 
faw at fuch a diftance below him. Pale, emaciated, disfigured, he 
appears rather to belong to the dead than to the living, only that in 
his fine blue eyes ftill gleams a dying remnant of that fire which 
flamed to fuch a height in the Hohen Liede von der Einzigen. His 
voice is fo weak that it was with the greateft difficulty I could un- 
derftand the barely audible founds; yet even thefe faint tones he 
evidently produced with confiderable difficulty. He reached out 
his parched hand to me, on my entrance, with fuch an expreffiom 
of kindnefs, and faid fo many friendly things, that I was beyond 
meafure affected. 

‘ He even mentioned my poems, and particularly the “Ely. 
fium,”? which he pronounced to be the beft in the colleétion. Do 
not accufe me of vanity if I repeat in his own words an obferva-~ 
tion he made on one particular paflage. ‘ You have compofed 
four lines,” faid he, “ from which I have often derived the {weeteft 
confolation, and to have been the author of which I would gladly 
have exchanged any one of my poems that you’ might have taken 
at a venture,”’ 
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Pfyche trinkt, und nicht vergebens! 
Plézlich in der fluthen grab, 

Sinkt das nachtftuck ibres lebens 
Wie ein traumgeficht hinab. 


Pfyche drinks, nor drinks in vain, 
Quickly in the filent ftream 

All the gloomy fcenes of life 
Vanifh, asa fearful dream. 


* He repeated thefe lines, which indeed appeared as if written 
exprefsly for his prefent fi'uation, fo low and faintly, that they 
feemed the tones of a difemmbodied fpirit, wafted hither from the 
fhores of the filent Lethe itfelf. 

Biirger ftill expeéts with confidence the complete recovery of 
his health,. and he talked to me of feveral plans he had formed, by 
the accomplifhment of which he hoped to difarm even the moft 
rigorous and obftinate critics of their venom. The principal of 
thefe was to enter upon a fevere felf-criticifm of his works, which 
he faid fhould be his firft employment as,he became convalefcent, 
May the hope of life only forfake him with the laft breath he fhall 
draw !—but I fear he flatters himfelf in vain, for his ftrength feems 
to. me too far exhaufted for any reafonable hope of his reftoration 


to be entertained.” Pp. 414. 
We mutt not pafs over a remarkable inftance of the effects 


of induftry. 

. © At an evening affembly at S-——’s the merchant’s, I heard a 
er of the name of Réding mentioned, who from the account 
iven of him muft be one of the moit extraordinary men in Ham- 
burgh. He has publifhed a Marine Dictionary in various lan- 
guages, has tranflated a German work into Portuguefe, and written 
an original work upon “ Herder’s Ideas of a philofophical Hiftory 
of Mankind,” which is partly a correction, partly a confutation of 
them; but this 1 underftand is not defigned for the prefs. He 
flefles befides a confiderable extent of mathematical knowledge, 
plays on the harpfichord with {kill and tafte, and is an able minia- 
ture-painter: yet with all this variety of talent, he is only able to 
devote thofe hours of leifure which can be ftolen from his vufinefs 

to the purfuit of the arts and fciences.’ P. 438. 


‘The appendix contains fome letters (now firft publifhed in 
England) from our poet Gray to Bonftetten, and a poem by 
Matthiffon, miferably tranflated, and bearing no trace unmu- 
tilated of its original beauties. 

From thefe extraéts an adequate Fangs may be formed 
of the volume. ‘The literary characters, which conftitute its 


moft interefting part, are drawn with the partial hand of 
friendfhip. The traveller is equally delighted with every 
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body. The reader fhould remember this; and he will find 
pala fufficiently gratified by the perufal of Matthiffon’s 
tter’s. 


@aees 


Difcourfes preached on feveral Occafions. By Fohn Erfkine, 
S D. Be 8vo. 6s. Boards. Dilly. 1798. 


i 





WE have had occafion to notice, with pleafure, the literary 
labours, the excellent fermons, and the diflinguifhed abilities, 
of many of the Scottifh clergy. Deferved homage has been 

aid by the public to the talents of Robertfon and Henry, of 

lair and Walker, of Macknight, Web{fter, Macqueen, Wif- 
hart, Dryfdale, Carr, and others; and we are now favoured 
with a volume of fermons by Dr. Erfl:ine, whole theological 
differtations, fketches of church-hiftory, &c. have been well 
received, and who, we underftand, maintains a refpectable 
character and an unfullied reputation as one of the clergy of 
the northern eftablifhment. 

Thefe difcourfes relate to the following fubjeéts :—the qua- 
lifications neceflary for teachers of Chriftianity ; the bleffing of 
Chriftian teachers; difficulties of the paftoral office; motives 
for hearing fermons ; directions for hearing fermons ; inftruc- 
tions and confolations derived from the unchangeablenefs of 
Chrift ; the agency of God in human greatnefs; the important 
myftery of the incarnation, &c. 

The fermons are judicious compofitions, and full of import- 
ant inftru€tion. Their deficiency in that refinement and ele- 
gance of {tyle, which are to be found in fome of the difcourfes 
that have of late years iffued from the prefs, will be confidered 
by many as more than compenfated by the folidity of the mat- 
ter, and the evidences which they difplay of the ability and 
piety of the author. 

he difcourfes which refpe&t the preachers and hearers of 
the word, contain excellent remarks, and cannot be read with- 
out profit by thofe who, from the perufal, are fincerely defirous 
of reaping it. Speaking of the fincerity with which the 
teacher of Chriftianity fhould deliver his fentiments of divine 
truth, Dr. Erfkine thus expreffes himfelf. 


¢ While others walk in craftinefs, and handle the word of God 
deceitfully, meanly difguife and diffemble their fentiments, fubfcribe 
as true what they are convinced is falfe, fuit their doétrine to the 
depraved tafte of their hearers, or exprefs themfelves in fo ambi- 
guous a manner, that they appear to maintain, what inwardly they 
difbelieve: he renounces thefe hidden things of difhonefty, and by 
manifeftation of the truth commends himfelf to every man’s con- 
{cience ia the fight of God. He is bold, in his God, to preach the 
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gofpel, not as pleafing men, but God who trieth the heart. The 
truths of God, whether fafhionable, or not, he will declare, knows= 
ing, if he fhould pleafe man by concealing them, he fhould not be 
the fervant of Chrift. Though errors have long maintained their 
ground, and are ftill keenly efpoufed, not only by great, but even 
by good men, he oppofes them with a zeal and warmth {uited to their 
importance. Like Paul, who would not give place by fubjection 
to the Judaizing teachers, no, not for an hour; and who even with- 
ftood Peter to the face, becaufe he was to be blamed. God’s word 
is in his heart as a burning fire, fhut up: in his bones; and there- 
fore, coft what it will, he cannot but fpeak the things which he has 
feen and heard. His belly is as wine that hath no vent, and ne} 
ceffity is laid upon him to fpeak, that he may be refrefhed. He 
would rather be right in his opinions, than be thought fo. He will 
not facrifice the truth, for the reputation of holding it; nor pur~ 
chafe honour, at the expence of honefty. With facred fincerity, 
what the Lord faith, that will he fpeak ; though philofophers fhould 
call him enthufiaft, the populace falute him heretic, or the ftatefman 


pronounce him mad,’ P. 9g. 


Our author is a firm advocate for previous education and 
learning, as qualifications for the Chriftian miniftry. We were 
pleafed with his obfervations upon this fubje&; for, although 
one would think that two opinions could hardly be entertained 
upon this point, yet we live at a time when the minifterial 
office is degraded by the intrufion of ignorant, bold, and felf- 
conceited men, and by the encouragement which is given to 
thefe preachers by injudicious hearers. 

He maintains, that ‘ he who would teach others to be reli- 
gious ought himfelf to have a clear and diftin& notion of reli- 
gion.’ He juftly cenfures that loofe and fuperficial knowledge of 
the doctrines and duties ofsthe Chriftian fyftem, with which, in 
the prefent day, not a few public teachers content themfelves, 
and of which the confequence is that the congregations at- 
tending upon fuch men are fed with crude materials, and mi- 
{erably entertained with jejune harangues, inflead of hearing 
found doctrine. 


‘ Thofe, whofe knowledge of divinity is entirely derived from a 
few modern fermon-writers, or books on the deiftical controverfy, 
but who have never read and.digefted into their memories a fyftem 
of divinity, muft needs be ignorant of many important truths, and 
can {carcely have any view of that connexion of the different parts 
of religion, in which a great deal of its beauty confifts, And will 
fuch keep back from their hearers nothing profitable, and teach 
others what they have never learned themfeives? will they inftrué 
men in the whole of their duty to God, to themfelves, and to one 
another; who are unfkilful in the word of righteoufnefs, having 
never ftudied with care the nature and neceflity of thefe duties, the 
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hinderances in the praétice of them, and the methods of removing 
thofe hinderances? or will thofe, who have not thoroughly ftudied 
the evidences of Chriftianity in general, or of particular articles of 
faith, be ready to give an anfwer to every man that afketh a reafon 
of the hope that is in them; and thus be able, by found doétrine, 
both to exhort and to convince gainfayers. 

¢... The fpiritual inftructor fhould be mighty ia the {criptures, able 
not only to repeat, but to explain them, having the wotd of God 
dwelling in him richly, in all wifdom and {piritual underftanding. 
It is his duty to declare the whole counfel of God, and to teach 
men to obferve all things whatfoever Jefus has commanded. But 
how can he do this, without knowing from the facred oracles, what 
is the counfel of God, and what are the commands of Jefus? Any 
other guide will, in fome inftances, miflead, or at leaft prove defect- 
ive, in his inftructions.’ P. 26. 


We quote the following paflage, not only as it will give our 
readers an idea of Dr. Erikine’s fentiments with re{peét to the 
moft profitable ftyle of pulpit difcourfes, but alfo as it contains 
fome remarks on archbifhop Tillotfon and his imitators. 


* Though our language is plain and elegant, our method ac- 
curate, and our manner grave and folemn; yet, if our difcourfes are 
flat and lifelefs, they will feldom warm the heart. Mr. Melmoth 
has obferved, that in archbifhop Tillotfon’s fermons, a pathetic ari- 
mated addrefs is often wanting, even on occafions when naturally 
we would have expected moft of it. Abundance of fpirit, however, 
appears ia fome of his difcourfes, efpecially in expofing the abfurdi. 
ties and impieties of the church of Rome. And it might have been 
remarked with equal juftice, that numerous volumes of fermons, 
publifhed in England fince that time, while inferior to the archbi- 
fhop’s in important fentiments well arranged, and in many genuine 
beauties of ityle, refemble them only in that languid manner of 
which Melmoth complains, Alas’! my brethren, dull and point= 
lefs arrows are ill fuited to pierce the confcience of hardened fin- 
ners. Soft and drowfy harangues, inftead of roufing a fecure ge- 
neration, will rather increafe their fpiritual lethargy; and a cold 
preacher will foon have a cold auditory. Jefus has entrufted us 
with the concerns of his people, a people dearly bought and greatly 
peloved ; we have to do with fouls that muft be happy or miferable 
for ever ; we addrefs them, in the name of God, upon matters of in- 
finite importance: and is it not an indignity to him, whofe ambaf- 
fadors we are, to execute our commiffion coolly, and as if half 
afleep? Will it not tempt others. to flight our meffage, if, by the 
manner of delivering it, we appear to flight it ourfelves ? When our 
own hearts are moft impreffed with the ineftimable worth of im- 
mortal fouls; when, out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth 
fpeaketh ; when our fentiments, ftyle, voice and gefture, difcover 
Cerr.Rey. Vor, XXVII. Set. 1799. G 
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how much weare in earneft : then we are moft likely to touch the 
hearts of our hearers, and make them feel the force of what we fay.’ 


P. 60. 


In another part of the volume we find the doétor’s fenti- 
ments run ftrongly in favour of religious eftablifhments, the 
propriety and utility of which, it is well known, have been 
much canvafled by our modern diffenters. 


¢ Condemn not,’ fays Dr. Erfkine, * religious eftablifhments, 
whether formed by individuals, united fgcieties, or whole nations, 
which fecure ufeful teachers, fo far as human prudence can fecure 
them, not to the prefent race only, but to future generations. Cen- 
fure not the rulers, who devife wife and falutary plans, for thus pro- 
moting the beft interefts of mankind. Think not that they fin 
againit their fubjects, when, as nurfing fathers or nurfing mothers, 
they provide for them wholefome fpiritua! nourifhment. Cenfure 
they indeed merit, who invade the facred rights of- confcience, and 
compel the reluctant to profefs the national religion. But cenfure 
not thofe, who pity, and fupply with the means of inftruétion, mul- 
titudes, whom poverty would difable, or covetoufnefs and inatten- 
tion.toa future world, indifpofe, to provide teachers for themfelves, 
and who, without their friendly aid, would otherwife be deftroyed 
for lack of knowledge. Boaft not thy patriotif{m, or love to man- 
kind, if thou doft, what in thee lies, to remove the chief reftraints of 
wickednefs, and to feal up the fprings of private, of family, and of 
public happinefs. If thou art zealous for light, improvement, and 
civilization, thy zeal for promoting them is not according to know- 
ledge. If pretenders to liberality of fentiment, ftorm or undermine 
one religious eftablifhment, and no other or better, of larger or lefler 
extent, replaces it; be not furprifed. that darknefs covers the land, 
and thick darknefs the people; that evil men and feducers wax worfe 
and worfe; that courteoufnefs gives place to rudenefs, gentlenefs to 


harflinefs, compaffion to cruelty.’ pr. 96. 


We find, at the fame time, that, although he is'a minifter of 
the kirk, he makes fome ingenuous comtellics refpecting fome 


‘particulars which difpleafe him in that church. The lay-patron- 


age of livings appears to him to be an abufe; and the manner of 
difpenfing the Lord’s fupper, as well as the infrequency of its 


‘celebration, are freely cenfured by him. He is equally unre- 
ferved in his ftri€tures upon the mode of theological education, 


and the too eafy admiffion into the miniftry. As his com- 
jaints on this head will bear an application to other churches 
fides that which was immediately within his view, we will 


‘ttranfcribe his remarks. 


‘ It were well, if none, put in truft with the gofpel, wanted qua- 
lifications the moitt effential. But, even in thefe, we are often 
greatly defeétive. Nor is thisany caufe of wonder. The door te 
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the facred office is opened ere the judgment is ripe, opinions fuffi- 
ciently formed, and the fire and thoughtlefsnefs of youth fully eva- 
porated. Our fcheme of divinity has not acquired a proper degree 


of confiftency, a {mall proportion of time having been employed in 
ftudying it, and that not always in the wifeft manner, Hence, we 
have fhallow fuperficial views of the doétrines and duties in which 
we fhould inftrué others ; and, wanting diftiné extenfive ideas of ~ 
a fubjeét, we content ourfelves to fkim over the furface of it, dif- 
guifing poor infipid thoughts with the charms of expreffion and pro- 


nunciation.’ P. 122. 


The difcourfe on the fubje& of * confolations derived from 
the unchangeablenefs of Chrift’ is excellent. In this fermon, 
the preacher fhows that the religion of Jefus, his kind and be- 
nevolent affe€tions, and his power, are ever the fame. On each 
of thefe particulars there are fome pleafing and valuable obfer- 
vations. As this was a funeral difcourfe preached at the 
high church of Edinburgh on occafion of the death of Mr. 
Walker, the refpeétable collegue of Dr. Blair, our readers 
may be gratified with the delineation of the charaéter of that 
excellent divine. After bearing teftimony to Mr. Walker’s 
mene circumfpedt, and exemplary life,’ the doctor 
adds, 


‘ Even in the early period of his life, he was confidered as a fin- 
gularly edifying and ufeful preacher. Poffeffed of a quick appre- 
henfion, a lively imagination, a fruitful invention, a folid judgment; 
of talents for elocution, which would have fhone in any civil de- 
partment ; and of that ready wit and delicate humour, which mutt 
have infured them a favourable reception ¢ he renounced the pro- 
{pects of honour and wealth, which thus opened to his view. What 
things were once gain to him, he counted lofs, for the glory of his 
Saviour, and the good of precious fouls. _ Prompted by juft ideas of 
religion, and deep experience of its influence, hé preached, not as 
pleafing man, but God who trieth the heart. Every thing which 
would gain him applaufe, he carefully avoided and fuppreffed, if 
it was not alfo calculated to recommend to perifhing finners, Chrift 
the Saviour, and Chrift the Lord. The reputation, however, 
which he courted not, foon placed him in mofe important and difh- 
cult ftations. There, the rank, genius, and learning, of many of his 
hearers; their fincere piety and fteady attachment to the truth as it 
is in Jefus; and their taite, formed by his worthy predeceffors and 
Colleagues in tle miniftry ; made it no eafy tafk to fupport his cha- 
racter. Asa city fet ona hill, which cannot be hid, it was expofed 
to the moft minute and critical infpection. Yet, he was enabled, 
honourably to fupport it to the laft period of life. Indeed, none 
could cenfure the matter of his fermons, who wifhed not to banifh 
from the pulpit, either, on the one hand, the peculiar do¢trines of 
Chriftianity, or, on the other hand, man’s duties to God, to his 
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neighbour, and to himfelf. The ftyle of his fermons was plain, yet 
elegant: warm and pathetic, yet rational and argumentative. 
Though fome might equal him in: the ufeful matter of their fer- 
mons; and others, in particular beauties of compofition: it was 
generally acknowledged, that few have appeared, in whom the dif- 
ferent excellences of an edifying preacher, were more confpicuoufly 
united. The learned author of the Hiftory of Manchefler, in the 
dedication to a volume of ferious d:fcourfes on death and judgment, 
juft publithed, takes notice, that ** the multiplicity of Englifh fer- 
mons, which have iffued from the prefs the laft fifty years, are purely 
dida@tic in their plan, and merely fentimental in their execution : 
not affectionate, not impaflioned. They play round the head, but 
they come not to the heart. Or, if they fometimes come to it, it is 
not in thofe ftrong ftrokes, in thofe deep and awful gafhes, which 
conftitute the very effence of effective oratory, and which the ele- 
vated fpirit of the gofpel is fo direétly calculated to vive.” This 
may be true of many late printed fermons, elegant, accurate, and, 
in other refpects, not without their ufe. The cenfure, however, 
appears to me, too generally laid; and, I am, perfuaded, that candid 
critic would not have involved in it the printed fermons of your 
late paftor, if they had fallen in his way, but would have acknow- 
ledged them well calculated to ftrike the confcience, and to imprefs 


the heart.’ Pp. 234. 


As a companion te this portrait, we will exhibit that of the 
celebrated Dr. Robertfon, prefented by our author to the flock 
over which they had long had the joint charge. We think that it 
does credit to the furviving minifter, more efpecially if we are 
rightly informed that their fentiments in religion, and in mat- 
ters of church-polity, as well as in thofe which refpeCted pub- 
lic men and meafures, did not exactly correfpond. 


‘ Few minds,’ favs Dr. Erfkine, ‘ were naturally fo large and 
capacious as Dr. Robertfon’s; or ftored, by ftudy, experience, and 
obfervation, with fo rich furniture. His imagination was correét, 
his judgment found, his memory tenacious, his temper agreeable, his 
knowledge extenfive, and his acquaintance with the world and the 
heart of man very: remarkable. | 

¢ Livelinefs of thought, clear and difliné&t conceptions, quick ree 
collection of ideas, and eafe in comparing or contrafting them, qua- 
lified him to bear fo wife, pertinent, and entertaining a part, in con- 
verfation, that he was often the fpirit and life of company. Yet, he 
knew too well the value of time, to wafte, in unprofitable vifits, 
hours which he could more bonourably and ufefully employ: and 
he knew too well the decorums of his ftation and character, to pleafe, 
by improper freedoms, the thonghtlefs and gay. Nor did he; in 
company, pompoufly difplay bis learning, treat thofe of inferior 
genius with arrogant contempt, or introduce fubjeéts, in which he 
would have fhone unrivalled, and others prefent could have taken no. 


part. 








Erfkine’s Difcourfes. 


© His {peeches in church courts, were admired by thofe, whom 
they did not convince, and acquired and preferved him an influence 
over a majority in them, which none before him enjoyed: though 
his meafures were fometimes new, and warmly, and with great 
ftrength of argument oppofed, both from the prefs, and in the gene- 
ral aflembly. To this influence, many caufes contributed. I might 
mention, befides, his talents as a public fpeaker ; his firm adherence 
to the gerieral principles of church policy, which he early adopted ; 
his fagacity in forming plans ; his fteadinefs in executing them; his 
quick difcernment of whatever might hinder or promote his defigns; 
his boldnefs in encountering difficulties; his prefence of mind in 
improving every occafional advantage ; the addrefs with which, 
when he faw it neceffary, he could make an honourable retreat ; 
and his fkillin ftating a vote, and feizing the favourable moment 
for ending a debate, and urging a decifion.’ P. 271. 





‘ Though, from his earlieft to his Jateft years, he devoted much 
time to thinking, to reading, and to compofing; yet, this did not 
four his temper, blunt his relifh of focial and domeftic comforts, or 
unfit him for the common duties of life: To his family and friends, 
he was the delight of their cheerful hours, and the foother and com- 
forter of their forrows. They gratefully remember what they once 
enjoyed in him, and deeply lament what they have now loft. May 
the all-fufficient God be a friend to thofe, from whom a dear friend 
and acquaintance has been taken away, a father to the fatherlefs, 
a hufband to the widow, and the orphan’s ftay ! | 

* His learning had no tincture of pedantry. Far from affecting 

to know, what he was ignorant of, or vainly afpiring after univerfal 
learning, he confined his ftudies to branches of fcience, for which 
his genius beft qualified him, or which his ftation and office in life 
rendered neceflary. 
_ © He enjoyed the bounties of Providence, without running into 
fiot; was temperate, without aufterity; cheerful, without levity ; 
condefcending and affable, without meannefs; and, in expence, nei- 
ther fordid nor prodigal. He could feel an injury or affront, and 
yet bridle his paflion; was grave, not fullen ; fteady, not obftinate ; 
friendly, not officions; prudent and cautious, not timid. 

* He bore the fevere and tedious diftrefs, which iffued in his 
death, with remarkable patience and ferenity, and with exprefiions 
of gratitude to God, for the many comforts with which, for a long 
feiies of years, he had been bleffed. Among thefe, he mentioned 
to me, with peculiar emotion, the tender affeétion of his wile and 
children ; their kind and fympathizing attention in his hours of lan- 
guifhing and pain ; their refpectable characters in life, and the com- 
fortable fituation in which he left them. In one of his laft conver- 
fations with me, he expreffed his joy in reflecting, that his life on 
earth had not been-altogether in vain; and his hopes, that, through 
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the merits of Jefus, the God, who had fo fignally profpered him in 
this world, would, in another, and better world, be his portion and 


happinefs,’ Pp. 276. 


In the perufal of thefe fermons, which do credit to the head 
and heart of the author, we were forry to obferve fome negli- 
-gences of ftyle and various inaccuracies; but, . upon the 
whole, the work is worthy of a very favorable report. : 


—— 





—— 


A Defcription of the Minerals inthe Lefkean Mufeum. By Die- 
' trich Ludwig Gufiavus Karften, Ph. D. Tranflated by George 
Mitchel, M.B. 20ols. 8vo. 14s. Boards. Elmfley. 


THE acquifition of M. Lefke’s mufeum will greatly 
promote the cultivation of an important branch of natural 
knowlege in thefe kingdoms, and dire& the attention of na- 
turalifts to mineralogy, which has not received its due fhare 
of regard. ‘The Dublin univerfity, which purchafed the col- 
Je€tion, will of courfe be anxious to complete it; and, as it is 
deficient in Englifh minerals, the attention of that body will 
be drawn to various foflils, particularly thofe of Derby- 
fhire and Cornwall. Some additions have, we know, been 
made to it, and more may be expected: we would then re- 
commend a republication of this catalogue, with a lift of the 
minerals of Great Britain and Ireland. : 

A defcription of mineral fpecimens can fearcely be ex- 

e€ted to be interefting; yet the prefent catalogue has been 
rendered fo by its arrangement. We had this colleétion in 
our view, when we noticed the mineralogical fyftem of Wer- 
ner, intending to offer this example to render it more intelli- 
gible. M. Lefke was profeffor of natural hiftory at Marburg, 
and was one of the earlieft and moft diftinguiihed pupils of 
Werner, upon whofe principles, and with whofe afliftance, 
this work was arranged between the years 1782 and 1787, 
It was afterwards enlarged, and the whole revifed by the 
prefent author, who publifhed this catalogue in 1789. ‘The 
tranflation is more perfect than the original; for Mr. Kirwan 
has accurately examined the whole, and, by experiments om | 
the fpecific gravity and fufibility of many of the fpecimens, 
has dete€ted fome errors, which too great.confidence in M, 
Werner’s fyftem of claffification had eccafioned. 

The objects of this {cience are, the diftin€tion of mineralg 
by their external character, the arrangement of minerals, the 
knowledge of the earth’s interna! {tru€ture, mineralogical 
geography, and ceconomical mineralogy. ‘he arrangement 
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ef the prefent collection is fubfervient to thefe objeéts ; and 
its value is confequently augmented. 

The firft collection is the chara@eriftic deflined to convey 
the knowledge of the defcriptive language employed in mi- 
neralogy-—in other words a full exemplification of M. Wer- 
ner’s tyftem. This contains 580 fpecimens 3 and from this 
the peculiar language of Werner may be fully underftoad. 

The fecond is cailed the /yfematic colie&tion, in which the 
genera and {fpecies are arranged from their mutual relations 
in a natural order. In this, the charaéters of each mineral 
are properly difcriminated: the genera and fpecies are ar- 
ranged according to the nature and proportion of their ingre- 
dients, and the varieties according to their external characters. 
We propofed this plan in our review of M. D’Aubenton’s 
arrangement, with a view of reConciling the parties then 
contending ; and we have the fatisfattion of obferving that 
it has fucceeded. This is the principal part of, the col- 
lection, and deferves particular attention, as it is rich, varied, 
and curious : it contains 3268 fpecimens. 

The third is the geological, in which the minerals are ar- 
ranged according to their pofition, and relative fituation in 
theearth. The rocks of this kind are primeval, marigenous, 
alluvial, or volcanic. ‘This colle€tion, in its different parts, 
varies in value. The feries of primeval rocks, and that of 
petrifactions, are copious; but the alluvial and volcanic foflils 
require many additions, which even common collections may 
fupply. The geological feries contains 1100 fpecimens, 

The fourth arrangement is the geographical, in which are 
the minerals of different countries. ‘Vhofe of Great-Britain 
are deficient; thofe of Saxony are numerous and varied. 
On the whole, this part of the collection may be pronounced 
defective. ‘The fpecimens are 1019 in number. 

The ceconomical collection would be moft curious and ins 
terefting, were it complete; but it appears to us to be 
far from the ftate in which every ceconomical mineralogift 
would with to find it. In fuch a colleétion, minerals are ar- 
ranged according to the different ufes to which they ave ap- 

lied ; and its object is, chiefly to inform mankind what 
fofils are ufeful in common life, and may, on that account, 
become proper objects of commerce. The ufe, the proper- 
ties which the artift requires, and the price, are equally 
parts of this fubjeé&t. It will be obvious, that every’ foffil in 
every country cannot be named: thofe, however, which are 
of the greateft importance fhould be particularly mentioned. 
But, in this refpeét, the colle€tion difappoints us. It con- 
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tains, however, 474 {pecimens.—A particular and fyftematic 
index concludes the work. 





A Vocabulary of fuch Words in the Englifh Language as are.of 
dubious or unfettled Accentuation ; in which the Pronunciation 

of Sheridan, Walker, and other Orthoépifts, is compared. 
‘8v0. 45. Boards. Rivingtons. 


THE publications of thofe who call themfelves orthoe- 
pifts have been productive of little advantage. Inftead of 
fixing a {tandard of’ pronunciation, they have, in general, ren- 
dered it more variable and confufed ; and the labours of the 

refent writer will not, we think, contribute to remedy the 
coniufion. © His aim is ‘to bring into one view the feveral 
ways’ in which many words are * pronounced by good 
fpeakers, and our beft orthoepifts ;’ and, when £ the varia- 
tions are collected,’ he hopes that fuch a collation ‘ will, at 
leaft, be the caufe of beftowing more confideration on the 
fubje&.’ Little confideratién, however, will be fufficient to 
do more juftice to the fubjeét than it has hitherto received. 

In the firft word of the vocabulary, abdicative, the com- 
piler injudicioufly follows the practice of the late Mr. Sheri- 
dan, who accented the fecond fyllable. 

In the next word, with equal impropriety, he deviates from 
Mr. Sheridan's rule, by pronouncing ab/ciffion as if the /s 
“were g. In almond, he fays,‘ the / is otten (improperly) 
founded :’ he ought rather to have declared it improper to 


omit the found of the 4. Speaking of a/paragus, he fays, 


¢ Mr. Walker fays this word is vulgarly pronounced /parrow- 
giafs; but I rather think /parrowgra/s to be the proper Englith 
name of the plant, than a cor®ption of the Latin a/paragu: : and 
in this I am fupported by Miller in his Gardener’s Dictionary.’ 


The fuppofition is highly abfurd ; and the authority of Mil- 
ler, who was not a claflical fcholar, is of no weight. ‘The 
word /parrowgra/s 1s evident!y a corruption, as the formation 
of it agrees with the ordinary practice of the vulgar, who 
torture into fome familiar expreflions the words with which 
they are not well acquainted. 

With reference to_da/m, it is aflirmed, that 


¢ Ail the authorities coincide in leaving out the 7 in the pronnn- 
ciation of this word, as likewife in alms, calm, palm, p/alm, qualm, 
fialm ; though we often hear it founded by the vulgar. No fooner, 
however, is the m detached from the 7 by beginning another fyl- 
lable, than the / becomes audible, as in dal-my, pal-my, p/al-mif,, 
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pfal-mody, and pal-mefiry. Calmer and its relatives are an excep- 
tion to this rule, and have the / mute.’ 


In none of thefe inftances ought the / to be mute ; and we 
are forry to obferve, in a work profefledly ortho€pic, a re- 
commendation of inaccuracy. 

Our author fays of deen, that ‘ Mr. Pope has made it 
thyme with Jdetween; and this probably/was formerly its 
proper found’—undoubtedly, a more proper found than din, 
which is recommended in this vocabulary, ‘ Be-hoove,’ he 
fays, ‘ is fometimes, though very improperly, written behove, 
and corruptly pronounced as rhyming with rove.’ As he 
thus ftigmatifes what is ftrictly right, he muft have ftrange 
notions, and inverted. ideas, of propriety.—With a zeal for 
incorrect vulgarity, he wifhes to retain the very corrupt found 

iven by feamen to the word boat/wain. ‘ In choir and cho- 
rifier,’ he fays, § the ch is almof? univer/ally pronounced like 
qu (the latter pronounced kwer-ris-iur) ; but there are many 
who pronounce the former as if written 4o:r, and the latter 
ko-rifter.’ As all accurate fpeakers foliow the latter practice, 
the former cuftom is by no means fo general as he imagines. 
He adheres to Sheridan in countenancing the vulgar pronun- 
ciation of the words covetous and cucumber—kuv-ve-t/hus and 
kou-kum-ur. In the found of merchant, he properly attends 
to the orthography; and obferves, that the ¢ in this word is 
rarely pronounced like a, except by the vulgar. At prefent, 
however, even our beft parliamentary orators adopt that ab- 
{furdity. In nabob, he juftly accents the latter fyllable ; but 
{peaks with feeming doubt, merely faying that he takes it 
to be the moft correét mode: he might have fpoken more de- 
cifively. 

He prefers the vulgar mode of pronouncing /pirit (as if it 
were ¢ before the r) to the regular practice; and adds, ‘ the 
difference is fcarcely perceptible in common converfation :’ 
but he muft have a dull ear, as the difference between the 
found of /perit and that of /pirit is very eafily diftinguifhed. 

Remarks upon a publication of this kind might eafily be 
multiplied: but, as they would not interefl the generality of 


‘our readers, we fhall conclude with obferving, that the work 


is Ul executed ; that the author follows no certain rules; that 
he frequently condemns juft pronunciation, and recommends 
gtols improprieties; and that he is therefore a very incompe- 
temt guide. : 
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The Rife, Progre/s, and Confequences, of the new Opinions and Prin« 
ciples lately introduced into France ; with Obfervations, 8vo. 55. 


Boards, Wright. 1799. 


WE had fcarcely glanced at this publication, when the philofo- 
phical moderation of fome of the introduétory remarks attraéted our 
notice; and we were led to expeét a critical and elaborate inveiti- 
gation of thdfe principles which it was the author’s purpofe to exa- 
mine, We had not proceeded far, however, before we perceived 
that the affected moderation of the writer was a mafk under which 
he covered the moft brutal features of intolerance, and that his 
powers of philofophical difcrimination were utterly inadequate to 
_ the inveftigation of the firlt principles of {cience and legiflation. 

He begins with an examination of the French declaration of the 
rights of man; a fubjeét which a-man of genius would have ren- 
dered interefting, anda philofopher inftruétive. Our author, on 
the contrary, betrays great ignorance, and fhows himfelf altogether 
incapable of comprehending the fabjeét. He does not even perceive 
that fecurity, which the French declaration has numbered amongtt 
the rights of man, implies the protecfion of life! If fuch men teach, 
who fhall be inftruéted ? 

In the profecution of the work, he repeats every vulgar unau- 
thenticated tale which malignity has invented, and ignorance propa- 

ated, to the injury of all men, in all countries, who have fhown 
themfelves favourable to freedom. Every man who wifhes that the 
common people fhould underftand their rights, is deemed a confpi- 
rator againft all that is facred and venerable in fociety. Magna 
Charta is faid to be valuable, not becaufe it is the charter for the 
protection of the people’s rights, but becaufe it was granted and 
confirmed by the hereditary governors of the kingdom. If the 
reader be a lover of myftico-theological politics, and carelefs about 
reafoning, facts, and ftyle, he may receive gratification from this 


fuperficial and bigoted production. 

An Appeal to Man; but particularly addreffed to the Britifh Go~ 
vernment : with aa Inftitute of Government, Se. 8vo. 35. Ode 
jewed. Wallis. 1799. 


If it be afked whether this appeal proceeds from a myftic, a 
fanatic, or an atheift, we confefs that we are unable to anfwer the 
In language involved and myttical, and very inac- 


jnterrogatory. 
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curate, the author addreffes the Britifh government with an earneft. 
nefs which indicates his fincerity, and -preffes upon its confideration 
the model of a democratic conftitution which is fubjoined, urging 
the neceffity of eftablifhing fuch a government in all its dependent 
. provinces and colonies. Is it poffible that any man can conceive 
| that the Britifh government can be induced to favour and forward 
fuch an eftablifhment at the moment when it is contending for the 
deftruction of a fimilar conftitution ? We perceive nothing in this 
plan effentially different from the outlines of fome of the confti- 
tutions which have been adopted by the French legiflators; and no 
one, except the author, will think that he has adorned their wifdom 
or their folly by any beauty of illuftration, or ftreogth of remark. 
Of ail the writers who have exercifed their intellectual powers, or 
roufed the attention of others, the myftics, political and religious, 
appear to us the leaft to have benefited mankind. Where myfticifm 
begins, there reafon and improvement end, Our author’s ob{curity, 
perplexity, and confufion, ferve to illuftrate our remark, 


What is our Situation? and what our Profpe&s ? or a Demonftra- 
tion of the infidious Views of Republican France. By an Ameo 
rican. 8vo. 15. Black. 1799. 


This pamphlet is the produ¢tioa of a Trans-Atlantic pen; and 
its object is to animate the public mind of the United States 
againft the French. For this purpofe the author travels over 
the ground on which fo many have before travelled, and gathers 
every offenfive herb that has vegetated in the newly cultivated re- 
publican foil, He denounces France as the fworn foe of the Ame- 
rican commonwealth, and of all other regular governments; and 
he calls upon his countrymen to join heart and hand againft that 
terrible monfter, which threatens alike their peace and the inde- 
pendent exiftence of the United States, The pamphlet is ill-written, 
and contains nothing new in ftatement or in reafoning, 


fn Examination into{ of ] the Origin and Contjnuance of the Difcontents 
in Ireland, and the true Caufe of the Rebellion: being a faithful 
Narrative of the peculiar Sufferings of the Irift Peafantry : with 
a Plan which, if adopted, cannot fail to bring back the Roman 
Catholic Infurgents to their Allegiance, without Injury to the Proe 
teftant Intereft ; or, what they never afeed, Emancipation. Th, 
which is annexed, a Specimen of Irife Anecdotes, which the Edi- 
tor propofes, on a future Occafion, to enlarge, By W illiam Bing- 
ley, fourteen Years a Refident in Ireland. 4to. 25. 6d, Sold 
by the Editor. 1799. 


Obfervations made during a long refidence have convinced Mr. 
Bingley, that the rebellion which lately agitated Ireland*was occae 
fioned by the oppreffions of the clergy in the collection of tithes, 
and by the grievous fufferings of the peafantry. We hope that 
the Irith government will ftrictly inveftigate, not only the proxie 
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mate, but the remote caufes of the late infurreétions, and endea- 
vour to apply an effectual remedy. With refpeét to the produc- 


tion before us, it appears to be that of a worthy benevolent man, ° 


little accuftomed to literary labour. 


Sketches of Irifh political Chara@ers of the prefent Day, frewing the _ 


Parts they refpedtively take on the Queftion of the Union, what 
Places they hold, their Charaders as Speakers, Sc. 8vo. 65. 
Boards. No Publifher’s Name. 1799. 


The fuccefs of the biographical anecdotes of the founders of the — 


. French republic probably induced the prefent author to fend his 
adventure into the world. It is only neceflary for us to obferve, 
that this writer is deftitute of all important information, con- 
temptible in his judgment of character, and unfkilled in literary 
compofition. : 


Biographical Anecdotes of the Founders of the late Trife Rebellion, 
Including Memoirs of the moft confpicuous Perfons concerned in that 
foul and fanguinary Gonfpiracy. Impartially written by a candid 
Oéferver. Sve. 25.6d. Crenan. 1799. 


‘ 
The character of the preceding article is applicable alfo to the 
prefent : it is utterly contemptible in every point of view. 


RELIGION. 


The Excellency of the Church of England, and the Unreafonablene/s 
of Separation from it. A Sermon preached in the Parifa Church 
of Enford, Wilts, on Sunday, Fuly29, 1798. By Sohn Prince, 
A. B. Vicar of the Parifh. To which is prefixed an Addrefs to 


the Parifhioners. 8vo. 15. Rivingtons. 1798. 


Warmly attached to the church of which he is a minifter, Mr. 
Prince expatiates, in a ftyle of declamation rather than of argu- 
ment, on the excellence of our ecclefiattical eftablifhment, and 
cautions his parifhioners againft fuffering their reverence for it to 
decline. Although we do not find any thing advanced in the 
courfe of this fermon likely to convince thofe who are diffatisfied 
with our ecclefiaftical conftitution, yet his advice to his auditors 
cannot be confidered as ill-timed, and muft have been received by 
them as a teftimony of his folicitude for their welfare. The ad- 
drefs to his parifhioners, which is prefixed, breathes an excellent 
{pirit, and we cannot refufe our aflent to the following reflexions : 


‘ The dreadful evils of religious and political diffentions and di 
vifions were never more to be guarded againft than at this momen- 
tous crifis; when, inftead of giving the common enemy of our 
holy. religion and of our dear country the power of effecting our 
deftruction, by difuniting us, we fhould Jay afice all our unhappy 
differences, and unite, as one man, in the defence of alf that is mott 
dear to us. Our difputes, alas! tend to difhonour the Chriftian ree 
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ligion, to weaken its influence on the minds of men, to harden 
believers in their infidelity, and to make the Gofpel the fubject of 
their ridicule and contempt. They break the bond of Chriftian 
fellowfhip, violate the laws of Chriftian charity, unfettle the minds 
of the weak, caufe the Romanifts to triumph, and the friends to 
Proteftantifin to lament.’ Pp, vi. | 


The Chara&er of Demetrius, in a Sermon, on Occafion of the Death 
of the late Rev. William Blake, forty-four Years Pafor of the 
Proteftant Diffenting Congregation in Crewkerne, Somerfet. 
Preached on the 7th of April, 1799. By T. Thomas. To which 
are added, the Addre/s and Prayer, delivered at the Interment, 
by Faftua Toulmin, D. D. with a Sketch of the Character, and 
an elegiac Poem, to the Memory of the Deceafed. By F. Webb. 
Publifted by carne? Requef. Bvo, 15..6d. Palme. 


Mr. Thomas ftates, in energetic language, what renders a man 
truly eftimable, and fuggefts the means of obtaining, like -Deme- 


_ trius, a good report of all men.’ There are many juft remarks in 


this difcourfe, which, as a compofition, is alfo entitled to praife. 

It appears that Mr. Blake (who was collaterally defcended from. 
admiral Blake) was a perfon of a very refpectable character; and 
we cordially join in the wifh that his fon and fucceffor may tread 
in the fteps of fo worthy a parent. 


The C1Xth Pfalm explained and vindicated, in a Sermon preached 
in the Parifh Churches of Bofton.and Wigtoft, in the County of 
Lincoln, Fuly 22, 1798. The fecond Edition, With additional 
Illuftrations, By Samuel Partridge, M. A. ©&c. Svo. 15. 
Rivingtons.. 1799. , 


The 1ogth pfalm has given much caufe of offence to pious and 
fincere Chriftians, who, deeming the muledictions ufed in it incon- 
fiftent with that love which is the chara¢teriftic of Chriftianity, 
have fcrupled to join in the fervice of the church when this pfalm 
has been in a courfe of recitation. For the removal of fuch fcru- 
ples, this pfalm is judicioufly explained in the fetmon before us, 
The preacher does not pretend to have made any difcovery ; but 
he ftates in a very perfpicuous manner the interpretation given by 
Peters, Sykes, and Marco Marino, to which, we fhould think, no 
one who properly confiders the fubjeét can make the léaft objec- 
tion. The imprecations were not uttered by David againft his ene- 
mies, but by the latter againft him. In this difcourfe, which does 
the writer great credit, abundant evidence is adduced in fupport of 
the pofition ; and we recommend, to all who read the {criptures 
with the attention that they deferve, the following juft remarks on 
mifinterpretation. 

‘ The general mifapprehenfion of this pfalm may bea caution to 
all of us net to be hafty in paffing our judgment upon parts of {erips 
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ture, which, perhaps, we do not rightly underftand ; and not te. 
make that an objection to them, which may be owing intirely to 


our own miftake.’ Pp. 21. 





¢ But ftill you may afk—How came it to pafs, that fo obvious a 
truth was not /ooner difcerned? I can only anfwer, that fo it pleafed 
God. There are probably other paflages in fcripture now, greatly 
mifunderftood, by the right comprehenfion of which he will fome 
time reward the pious diligence of thofe who ftudy his holy word 
with a fincere defire of attaining to its true meaning.’ Pp. Ig. 


Religious, moral, and political Advantages of infiruding the Poor. 
A Sermon, preached before the Governors of the Charity-School, on 
Sunday, Fuly 15, 1798, in St. Fames’s Church, Colchefer. By 
the Rev. Fohn Kelly, LL.D. Publifhed at the RequeR of the — 
Governors, and for the Benefit of the Charity. 410. 15. Roe 


binfons. 


The preacher combats and refutes the objeétion of narrow minds, 
that to give inftruétion to the poor is to unfit them for their ftation 
inthe community. He very properly remarks, that ‘ In the pre- 
fent improved ftate of arts and manufactures, firength alone is not 
fufficient for the artift, the manufacturer, or even the peafant in the 
fields; a certain quantity of education furnifhes them with the 
means of accomplifhing many objeéts, to which mere ftrength and 
ignorance would be unequal ; and when we look into fociety, and 
obferve the men who fucceed beft in their feveral occupations, we 
find that they generally come from thofe parts of the kingdom, 
where inftitutions of this kind have been the longeft eftablithed ; 
nay, manufactures themfelves, and that ingenuity which can invent 
or improve them, feem to be peculiar to them alfo, where ufeful 
inftruction is almoft gratuitoufly imparted to the body of the 


people.” Pp. 8. ' 





¢ The moft menial fervant in a man’s houfe is the more valuable 
for a little knowledge; whereas an ignorant perfon is generally 
crafty, fufpicious, and idle: the very circumftance, of not having 
been fubjeé to the reftraints attending the firft years of inftruétion, 
renders him reftlefs and irkfome under every degree of control; 
and, as a great modern divine and philofopher expreffes himfelf, 
* to fend an uneducated child into the world is injurious to the 
reft of mankind ; it is little better than to turn out a mad dog ora 
wild beaft into the ftreets.”” No children, whether of the rich or 
poor, fhould ever be able to remember a time when they have had 


nothing to do.’ P. 8. 


Among a variety of excellent remarks on the proper means of 
rendering the children of the poor valuable members of fociety, 
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to. — we finda particular plea in behalf of the utility of inftructing poor 
(o female children. 


‘ As they are by nature weak’, fays Dr. Kelly, * and expofed 
to temptation, fo a careful attention to the improvement of their 


2 minds can alone enable them to refift thofe allurements to which 
d they are fubjeét, and, by refifting them, every thing which is dear 
yo to man, every thing that unites and preferves fociety together, is 
le alone preferved ; for the poor man requires the fame proofs of fide- 
d lity, the fame fecurity for his honour and his property, with the 


greateft: thefe poor girls will have their duties to perform, in the 
interefting fituations of wives and mothers; and upon their con- 
duct the happinefs of their refpective families muft depend ; by 
their virtuous lives, the virtue of the community be preferved ; 
and from the decent behaviour of this humble clafs of perfons to- 
gether, the very character of the nation be deduced.’ Pp. 9. 


A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church, Hereford, Wednefday, 
March 20, 1799, before the Right Hon, Sir Giles Rooke, and Sir 

— Soulden Lazrence, Fuftices of Affize, Sc. By Foln Ledge, 
B. A. Chaplain to Sir Henry Tempeft, Bart. High Sheriff of the 
County, S8vo. 1s. Sael. 
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While we praife this difcourfe as fenfible and loyal, may we not 
afk, whether, when we are guarding againft democratic and licen- 
tious principles, there is not fome danger of running into the con- 
trary extreme, and advancing opinions in politics and religion in- 
confiftent with thofe which authorifed the revolution in this coun- 
try, and procured the acceffion of the houfe of Hanover to the 
) throne of thefe kingdoms? It is in general a fafe adage, medio tu- 
tifimus ibis. 

A Sermon on the Excellence of Britift Furifprudence: preached on 
the 10th of March, 1799, in the Cathedral Church of Salifbury, 
before the Fudges of Affze. By the Rev. William Coxe, A. M. 
&Jc. Sve. 1s. Cadell axd Davies. 


Mr. Coxe compreffes within a few pages what Blackftone, De 
Lolme,and others, have more fully ftated. We think that the con- 
cife reprefentation which is here given, may be ufeful to uninftru@ed 
hearers, or common readers; but it would have been more gene- 
rally perufed in fome other form than in that of an occafional fer- 
mon. Such difcourfes are foon buried in oblivion, . 


The Chriftian’s Confolation in Life and in Death. A. Funeral Ser- 
mon, preached in the Englifh Church at Rotterdam, Fune 10, 
1798, on occafion of the Death of the Rev. Thomas Greaves, fe- 
nior Paftor. By Fohn Hall, 8vo. 15) Johnfon. 1798. 
This is a plain and pious difcourfe, fuited to the occafion. It 

appears from the biographical memoirs prefixed, that Mr. Greaves, 

who had ftueied in the difienting college at Northampton under 
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the tuition of Dr. Doddridge, had been fettled, from the year 1752, 
as one of the paftors of the Englith prefbyterian church at Rotter- 
dam, and that he died in May, 1798, in the 74th year of his age, 
and the 52d of his minifterial labours, with the regret of all who 
knew the excellence of his character. 


A Difcourfe delivered to the Military Affeciations for the Tows and 
Diftri& of Shaftefoury, on Monday, December 3, 1798; and 
publifhed at the Requeft of the Mayor, and the Officers of the rex 


JSpective Corps. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. gto. 1s. Rie’ 


vingtons. 1799. 


As this difcourfe was publifhed at the requeft of the auditors, 
we will not too fcrupuloufly exercife our office on its contents. 
The right of defence by force of arms is afferted; and it is faid 
that it may be juftified on gofpel principles: but, however this may 
be in general, the preacher was unfortunate in the choice of his 
text; for, in the tribulations predi¢ted by our Saviour to his apo- 
ftles, all recourfe to arms is exprefsly prohibited. 


Loyalty recommended by its Connexionewith Religion, and the Effects 
of a Fondnefs for Innovation. A Sermon preached before the Mi- 
litary Affociation of the Parifh of Trinity in the Minories, Oc- 
tober 7, 1798. By Henry Fly, D.D. ce. 8v0. 15s. Nicol. 


Dr. Fly points out the connexion between a due fubmiffion to 
civil authority, and that which we owe to God as the fupreme go- 
vernor of the -univerfe; and, having thus enforced fubje@ion to 
* the powers which be’ from religious motives, he concludes with 
a picture, drawn in ftronz colours, of the irreligious principles and 
the cruel proceedings of the French; whence he infers, that ¢ it is 
an act of felf-prefervation in every nation to reprefs their violence, 
to baffle their infidious arts, and to difable them, as far as may be, 
from difturbing in future the repofe of mankind.’ 


MEDICIN E,.&c. 


Phthifiologia, a Poem mifcellancoufly defcriptive and didaGical ; in 
four Parts, To which are prefixed certain preliminary and 
Phyfio-Medical Obfervations, and Admonitions. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
Boards. Boofey. 1798. 


Didadtic poetry requires a mafter’s hand to rende it pleafing. It 
is rarely employed to convey new ideas or improved plans; and 
it chiefly diffeminates thofe crude half-formed fyftems, which give 
the femblance of knowledge without the reality : the readers won- 
der ‘ with a foolifh face of praife.’ The prefent poem refembles 
numerous predeceffors, which were born only to die. The wri- 
ter, in the poem and the introduction, has accumulated much 
knowledge from medical authors, in a manner too @Snfufed to be 
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interefting, and too unpolifhed to be pleafing; and we fufpect 
that his time and labour will be found to have been mifemployed. 
The fubject indeed is not very fufceptible of ornament, but what it 
might have admitted the author feems to have been unable to give 
it :— Ecce fignum, 


‘ Ere the difeafe is ripen’d in the frame, 
Or bodes the fymptoms of the phthific fame, 
Left be your winters on your native ifle, 

For climes whofe {way to gentle fenfe beguile. 
Oft’ o’er the billows of th’ extended main, 
Let the fleet veffel long your courfe fuftain. 
Where’er advantage prompts a varied range, 
And ufe and pleafure bids the will to change. 
So {poke the precepts of the Roman fage, 

In diétion purett of th’ Auguftan age, 
Bidding reftraint not on the mind intrude, 
With cares and burdens of folicitude. 


‘ But if by fome untoward fate condemn’d 
To linger here, amidft the fea’s girth hemm/’d ; 
Let the whole frame the veftiment fuftain, 

From the warm raiment of the fleecy train. 

By heav’n’s indulgence well beftowed here, 

To fhield the habitants of this rude {phere. 
Thus conftant fummer keep o’er all your frame, 
Nor e’er let rafhnefs your mutation blame. 
Ne’er let the fkin’s due efflux be fupprefs’d, 

To injure thus the fympathizing cheft. 


‘ Nor let a gay feducing folar fmile, 
Which ’luring, wantons only to beguile, 
That tranfiently darts from the cloudy bounds, 
And often but the gelid ftorm furrounds ; 
Urge you, whilft with its fleeting gleam you ftay, 
Or tempt you then your caution to betray. 
Difrobe not then, enticed by falfe zeal, 
The precious mantle of corporeal weal. 
No change—no time-—no feafon ever fway, 
Shall through the year derange your cuftom’d way. 
So may you by each rule which care fupplies, 
In dietetic heed, and exercife, 
That with excefs ne’er wildly deviates, 
Nor for the frugal fenfes pain creates ; 
Long hope your health ferenely on may flow, 
And many years of eafe and fafety know.’ Pr. 37. 


The poems annexed to each book have little merit. 
Crit. Rey. Vor. XXVII. Sept. 1799. R 
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Mn entire new Treatife on Leeches, wherein the Nature, Properties, 
and Ufe of that moft fingr! ar and valuable Reptile is moft clearly 
Jet forth, By~George * Her n, Apothecary, €Fe, Bvo. 15. bd. 
Symonds, 1798. 

A particular account of the, leech was certainly a defderatum ; 
but that which the prefent treatife affords is not fatisfactory. For. 
fome parts we want farther authority, and, for other circumftances, 
additional information. We fhould have wifhed for the authority 
of fome comparative anatomift for the internal ftruéture of the 
leech ; and dn intimation of the means of better preferving the ani~ 
mal for new trials would have been ufeful, where leeches are f{carce. 
Mr. Horn feems not to be aware that this reptile ats like the cup- 
ping-glafs by filling the furrounding arteries before it draws any 
blood ; and he has not noticed the very difagreeable and trouble- 
fome haemorrhages that often follow from this caufe. 

Obfervations on the difeafed and contraéted Urinary Bladder, and 
Sreguent painful Mi&uriticn ; with fome Cautions 1¢fpeing the. 
Uyje of the Cauftic Bougie in the Treatment of StriGures in the Ure- 
thras Yo which are added, Od/ervations on the Schirro-contraded 
Rectum, from the fecond V clume of Memoirs of the Medical Society 
of London. By Fohn Sherwen, M.D. Svo. 15. 6d. Johnfon. 
1799- 

As we have already noticed thefe valuable obfervations in the 
volume to which the title-page refers, it is fufficient to announce 
this feparate publication. 

Twenty Minutes Advice to the Affiled with the Nervous Head-Ache, 
and Nervous Diforders in general: their true Canfz defined, and 
a fafe and certain Remedy propofed. By a Student in Medicine. 
12m0. 6d. Rivingtons. 
¢ Twenty minutes’ advice’ for fix-pence only ! ! It mutt proceed 

from atyroia medicine. But our aftonifhment ceafed at the end, 
when we found this § fafe and certain remedy’ fold in piat bottles, 
price ove guinea. Nil fuit unquam tam di/par fi - fbi: : the firft and laft 
page are at total variance. But, upon the whole, the advice is ju- 
dictous. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Catalogue e of Stars taken fre m Mr. Flamfead’s Obfervations con- 
tained in the fecaed Volume of the Biftoria Caleftis and not ine 
feried in the Briti~h Catalogue, with an Index to point out every 
Obfervation in that Volume, belonging to the Stars of the Britifh 
Catalogue ; to which is added a ‘Collet ion of Errata that should 
be weston in the fame Volume, by Carolina Herfchel, with introe 
duéiory Remarks and Explanations to each of them, by William 
Herfehel, LL.D. FL RS. = Publifted by Order and at the 
Expenfe of the Royal Society. Folio. 105. 6d. fewed, Elmifley. 
We announced, in our review of the fecond part of the Philc- 
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fophical Tranfactions for.1797 (Vol. XXIII. New Arr. p. 244), 
an intended index.of the obfervations of Fiamftead. Five or fix 
hundred ttars, obferved by that aftronomer, were omitted in the ca- 
talogue. Thefe Mifs Herfchel has reftored ; and it is of more con- 
fequence, as from the time that has elapfed, fince Flamftead’s ob- 
fervations, the comparifon of their prefent appearance with that 
which he has defcribed, may furnifa fome important remarks. The 
forms are thofe of Mr. Herfchel’s nebulw and clutters of ftars. 
Notes are added to the catalogue, from which it appears that feveral 
of the omitted ftars have fince been obierved by other aftronomers, 
and were feen by Hevelius. 

On the whele, the Liberality and fplendor with which the dire&- 
ors of the Royal Society have publifhed the/e ufeful additions to 
the Hiftoria Cceleftis, deferve our commendation; and the ability 
and attention of the aiironomers who have cor eéted fo many er- 
rors, merit the particular applaufe and thanks of thofe who labour 
in the fame field. 


An Epitome of Aftrc ig with the new Difcoveries: including an 
Account of the Eidouranion, or tranfparent Orrery ; (invented by 
A. Waiker) as : aie upon by his Son, W. Walker, Svo. 15. 
Kearfley. 1798. 


Mr. Walker’s merit being weil known, it is fufficient to ob- 
ferve of this performance, that it will encourage the reader who has 
not feen his eidouranicn to take the firit opportunity of examining 
fo admirable a piece of workmanfhip ; and_thofe who have heard 
his lectures will be glad to refrefh their memory with this compen- 
dium of the chief articles which afforded them fo much amufement 
and inftruétion. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mn Account of the Commencement and Prozrefs ee seein Weils, at 


Sheerne/s, Harwich and Landguard Fort, for Sepp 1 thofe Dock- 
Yards and Garrifons wii h frefh Water, Lo whic he is annexed, the 
Corre/pond-nce between the Mafter-General of the Ordnance and 
the commanding Engineer of thofe Places, (Sir Thomas Hyde Page), 
upon the Subject, in the Years 1778, 1781, amd 1783. Sv 156 
Stockdale. 


The fubftance of this pamphlet, containing an account of the 
mode of finking the well at Sheernefs, and managing the {pring at 
Landguard fort, appeared in the LXX1IVth volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Roval Societv. As many perfons may not have feen 
that account, they will be pleafed at the prefent opportunity of pro- 
curing it ata finall expenfe; and it deferves the attention of all 
who are employed in finking wells, particularly near the fea. We 
were furprifed at the intelligence ¢ given us by the author, when he 
{peaks a the honour of knighthood as having been conferred on 
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him not for his fervices at Sheernefs, but for his exertions in the 
American war. The greater part of our readers probably confi- 
dered the honour in queftion as an acknowledgement of his 
merit in a very difficult undertaking at Sheernefs ; and in our opi- 
nion few men in this country were ever knighted upon a more 
honourable occafion. . 

As the writer feems to have been negleéted by his fuperiors, he 
does well in firbmitting the whole of his cafe to the public. The 
following paflages are abftraéted from his letter to the comptroller 
in 1795. 

‘I cannot inform you why more than ten years have paffed 
fince the {pring was found, without the dock-yard ard navy having 
had the full benefit of it. I have, whenever an opportunity offered, 
fuggefted how the fupply might be given; but until the time of 
your having done me the honour to afk my opinion, I have had 
no regular authority for recommending a conclufion in a plan I 
have naturally much at heart, and which I conceive to be an object 
of confideration for the benefit of the navy. 

‘ Iam of opinion that the expenfe of the main of iron pipes, 
from the well to the dock-yard, and the large refervoir, fhould be 
defrayed by the navy, and the work done under the direction of 
their own furveyors or officers. The main of pipes from that re- 
fervoir into the garrifon, or to any part for the ufe of the troops, 
fhould be at the expenfe of the ordnance, It could be no objeét 
of difficulty between the navy and ordnance how the expenfe of a 
few horfes occafionally, and two watchmen at the well, were to be 
paid. With regard to my own future fervices in this undertaking, 
it is only neceflary for me to affure you, that I fhould be happy to 
confult with any officer or furveyor of the navy an the fpot at 
Sheernefs, and to afford the beft affiftance in my power. I have 
only to fubmit it to your confideration, whether the objeét is fuch 
as to deferve an application from the commiflioners of the navy to 
the marquis Cornwallis, for any further advice upon my part thar 
that 1 have now the honour to give. P. 41. 


The Coal Viewer and Engine Builder's prafical Companion, by Fohn 
Curr, of Sheffield. ato. Taylor. 


The author profeffes himfelf to be merely a mechanic, and this 
work proves his ability in his profeffion; but we fee no reafon why 
he fhould mot have availed himfelf of the affiftance of others to 
make his ftyle perfpicuous, if he did not think himfelf capable of 
clothing * his ideas in all the elegance of exprefflion.’ His perform- 
ance, however, will be particularly ufeful to all perfons concerned in 
thofe works in which the fteam-engine is employed. The carpenter, 
imith, brafs-founder, &c. are inftruéted in the proper manner of 
performing their refpective operations; and ufeful leffons are given 
tor the management of very extenfive and complicated machinery. 
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ANTIQUITIES ann TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Hiftory of the incorporated Town and Pariftes of Gravefend and 
Milton, in the County of Kent ; feleed with Accuracy from Topo- 
graphical Writers, and enriched from Manufcripts hitherto un-no- 
ticed. Recording every Event that has occurred in the aforefaid 
Town and Parifhes from the Norman Conqueff to the prefent Times 
4to. No Publither’s Name. 


This is a fatisfa€tory and minute fpecimen of municipal hiftory. 
It is infcribed to the earl of Darnley, hereditary high-fteward of 
Gravefend, whofe genealogy is traced from the Blighs of Yorkhhire. 

Speaking of the neighbourhood of Gravefend, the writer ob- 


ferves, that, 


¢ In the north-eaft corner of this parifh are fix or feven marfhes 
from which the land rifes gradually on a loamy foil to the windmill, 
fituate on a fandy and gravelly hill, commanding one of the finett 
views in the kingdom, as from it may be feen Swainfcomb, the 
place where the Kentifh men oppofed William the Conqueror, and 
obtained their privileges; over which appears Shooters-hill, 16 
miles diftant; Hampftead and Highgate hills, 26 miles diftant ; the 
town of Grays in Effex, near which ftands the elegant manfion of 
Zachariah Button, efq. built in 1791 ; and to the north, on the 
fummit, is the feat of lord Petre; Laindon-hill, majeftically next 
rifes to our diftant view, below which we fee the villages of Chad- 
well and Tilbury, the latter remarkable for its medicinal water; and 
extending our eyes more to the eaftward we difcover the town of 
Leigh, famous for its oyfter fifhery, and South-end lately erected, to 
which place much company has reforted within three or four years 
paft as a watering-place. The fhipping lying at the Nore (20 miles 
diftance) may be diftinétly feen, and with heart-felt pleafure we fee 
our commerce continually paffing and repaffing this noble winding 
ftream in the vale below us, until we lofe fight of them at Wool- 
wich; from this hill we obferve the telegraph on Gadds-hill, a hill 
mentioned by Shakefpeare as noted for the exploits of Falftaff and 
Harry. In the fouth-eaft, a long range of ftately trees points out 
Cobham-park, the refidence of the ancient lords of Cobham, and 
now of the earl of Darnley—near which is the church of Cobham; 
to the fouth we fee the new erected manfion of Ifield-court, the 
refidence of John Tilden, gent. and in the fouth-weft, we havea diftant 
view of Knockholt-beeches at the verge of the county of Kent. 
This delightful bill takes in not lefs than a circuitcus view of one 
hundred and fifty miles,’ Pr. 111. 


The fithery being an interefting fubjeét, we wili add an extra 
on that head, 


In 1714, there were only three Britith fifhing fmacks, of about 40 


tons, employed in the cod-ffhery, and about 21 hands. 
HI 3 
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¢ The Dutch not being permitted to bring cod to Billingfgate 
market, they increafed to 20 fail in 1720, to 36 fail in 1735, at pre= 
fent they are increafed to (at leaft) 120 fail, from 50 to 67 tons, 
valued at one hundred thoufand pounds, employing 1200 hands, 
nurturing 500 apprentices, confiantly, and only employed for the 
London ‘nares. Had the Dutch been permitted to bring cod, this 
fifhery never would have exifted, 

‘ From the nature of the Englifh fifhery on the Dogger Bank, 

of which they are complete mafiers, there is not the eat doubt of 
their ability to catch turbot,-and as a great increafe in the fifhery 
would immediately take place, the London market w fae be plen- 
tifully fupplied with turbot, but they cannot combat the bufineds 
while the Dutch are competitors in our market. 

‘ From a parity of reafon and from the fuccefs attending their 
fifhing on the Dogger Bank, there is no more to be done, than ftep- 
ping the Dutch and giving a fmal! bounty, and the Englifh nation 
wiil rival all Europe in this moft valuable fiery. 

‘ In 1789, the fmacks encreafed to 150, out of which number 
18 beionged to ewners living in Gravefend, and 20 whofe owners 
lived at London, but whofe veilels are particularly configned to 
Gravefend ; where the remaining number occafionally anchor to 
fend their fith (by means of carts or fmail boats) to Billingfgate 
market,—for if they were to proceed further up the river than 
Gravefend the frefh water would kill the fifh and render them un- 
faleable. 

‘ Large cod fifh and ling are plentifully found on the Dogger 
Bank, where fome of the fmacks go,—but the tempeftuous feas 


_ which generally reign there, deter many from venturing; befide, on 


this fand bank, by reafon of its depth, they are under the neceflity 
of ufing long lines, which greatly adds to the expence and delay of 
the fither v3 the ufual baits for thefe fil in open weather are whelkes, 
in frofty weather lamprey-eels. 

¢ Small cod fifh and haddocks are fithed for on the Well Bank, 
another fand-bank in the German Ocean, more fhailow than the 
former ; here the fifhery ufe fhort lines with mufcles for the bait. 

‘ Upon taking the cod and haddock from the welis of the veffels 
to fend to market, the live fifa are knocked upon the head with a 
truncheon to kill them. 

‘In June i 786, two new {macks of 60 tons, failed from Gravefend 
with nine men and a matter to each, for the turbot fithery, they had 
been fitted cut for that purpofe; but for want of fufficient encou- 
ragenient they failed; and the Dutch ftill poffefs this lucrative branch 
of the fifhery. 

* During the ftay of the Dutchmen at Gravefend, all the leifure 
hours are employed in fearching the neighbouring hedges for the 
cock-chafer or May-bug which about Gravefend are found generally 
very plentiful—the innumerable quantities they colleét and carry 
to Holland is aftonifhing ; frequently buying them from the Englifh 
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boys to fill their cannifters, pitchers, &c, From Gravefend the 
Dutchmen export into Holland great quantities of new-baked bread 
and gingerbread toys, in return for which they fometimes barter 
their lavais—a moit excellent {pirituous cordial for complaints in 
the boweis. 

‘In 1796, the fmacks formerly employed in the German Ocean 
found out a new fifhery to the northward of Scotland, where-they 
have fified with much fuccefs undifturbed by privateers, aud have 
not had {uch tempeituous weather as rages on the Dogger, where the 
owners had often loft them,—and thofe loiles became fo frequent a 
few years ago, that if the tradefmen of Gravefend had not ttepped 
forward and formed themfelves into focieties to purchafe fithing vei- 
fels, it is a doubt whether the Englifh fithery would not have funk 


into oblivion.’ P. 157. 


A gzencral and defcriptive Hiftory of the ancient and prefent State 
of the Town of Liverpool, comprifing a Review of its Government, 
Police, Antiquities, and modern Improvements ; the progrefive In- 
creafe of Streets, Squares, public Buildings, and Inhabitants ; tom 
gether with a circumfantial Account of the true Caufes of its ex- 
tenfive African Trade. The whole carefully compiled from ori- 
ginal Manu/fcripts, authentic Records, and other warranted Aue 
thorities. S8vo. §s. Boards.. Vernor and Hood. 


This is faid to be a fecond edition ; but it feems to be only the 
firft with a new title-page. The ftyle is affeéted, and very unfit 
for a book of this kind, being acrimonious and controverfial. The 
following cenfure of the fquares and pavement of Liverpool may 


perhaps be juft. 


‘ Upon review of thefe fquares, they appear to be a mere aflem- 
blaze of houfes without meaning, many of them are even below 
mediocrity, a gloomy feclufion greets the entrance, and being feldom 
frequented by paflengers, grafs and mofs rife in the inierftices of the 
pavement, and give the tranfient fpectator an idea of defertion and 
depopulation, that free column of air, neceffary to the health of the 
inhabitants, is impeded by reafon of its limited extent, from whence 
arifes a certain ftagnation which muft produce a damp unwhole- 
fomenefs conftantly about the buildings, whereby the beft of them 
can afford neither pleafure to the fight, nor health to the inha- 
bitants. 

‘ But notwithftanding the great improvements and attention of 
the inhabitants to the embellifhment of the town, it is fomething 
fingular, that fo little regard has been paid to the convenience of 
the paflenger, that the foot pavenent is not laid with flag-ftones, 
like that of moft other improved towns and cities in England; an 
affemblage of {mall hard pebbles, bounded by a ftone curb, is ail 
that is given by way of foot pavement, and thefe curbs fo worn 
into Cavities by the feet of the paffengers, (who thereby avoid the 
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inconvenience of the fharp pebbles) that they are not only become 
very unpleafant, but in many places dangerous, this ftill renders the 
town dirty and difagreeable, efpecially in the winter, and in rainy 
feafons. What could induce the neglect of fo important an im- 
provement is not eafy to reconcile to opinion; poffefled of an open 
port to furnifh a cheap conveyance from Portland and Purbeck, or . 
from various parts of the Hebrides, and other northern iflands 
known to have plenty for fuch purpofes, they had the opportunity 
of a ready fupply, at a much eafier rate than any inland fituation, 
nay, their own quarries clofe upon the town wouid have afforded 
fufficient at leaft for the purpofe of paving the principal ftreets.. 
The aéts which paffed 21ft Geo. II, and that in the 2d Geo. III, 

for the better preferving the pavement, enlightening and cleanfing 
the ftreets, and other additional a¢ts, would have authorized a pound 
rate for that purpofe, as in other parts of England; even Caftle- 
ftreet has no other pavement than fmall fquare ftones, fomething 
better than pebbles, how much mofe elegant would it have been, 


‘ had it been flagg’d from end to end; this vile foot pavement is the 


remark of all ftrangers, and can be only reconcileable to the inha- 
bitants from cuftom.’ Pp. 83. 


The eftimate of the commerce of Liverpool will be found more 
interefting. 


* The following conclufions on the prefent ftate of the trade of 
Liverpool may be juftly allowed by every impartial reader. 

‘ Firft. ‘That one-fourth of the fhips belonging to the port of 
Liverpool are employed in the African trade. 

‘ Second. That it has five-eights of the African trade of Great 
Britain. 

‘ Third, That it has three-fevenths of the African trade of all 
Europe. 

‘ Fourth, That it navigates one-twelfth part of all the fhipping 
of Great Britain. 

‘ Fifth, That it has one-fourth part of the foreign trade of Great 
Britain. 

¢ Sixth. That it has one-half the trade of the city of London, 

* Seventh. That it has one-fixth part of the general commerce 
of Great Britain. 

* Eighth. That 584 fhips belong to the port, whofe burthen is 
92098 regiftered tons, 

* Such is nearly the ftate of the general commerce of Liverpool 
in the year Mpccxcv,’ P. 238, 


One other extraét will fuffice, 


* The town of Liverpool, if ever it fhall be compleated, on the 


prefent intended plan, will exhibit fome of the new ftreets, well laid 
out, and uniformly erected, the period of their completion is, how- 
ever, thought to be at a great diftance ; but whatever improvements 
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may be hereafter made, there is nothing can ever render the town 
fafe and commodious to the foot pafflenger, but a general alteration 
in the conftruction of the numerous Cellars which in many fireets 
project to the very centre, and often, even to the extremities of the 
foot path; this terrible nuifance abounds fo plentifolly and fuc- 
ceffively, in almoft every ftreet, that the eye mutt be conftantly en- 
gaged, to avoid the unhappy confequences which are frequently 
known to arife to the unguarded paflenger; people often lofe their 
lives by falling into thefe caverns, and broken limbs, from the fame 
caufe, are fo frequent, as to be little regarded; this dangerous nui- 
fance, which noue but a jury of furgeons would wifh to continue 
in its prefent ftate, feems ferioufly to demand the attention of the 
corporation. 

‘ The ftreets are in general well, but not pleafintly paved; the 
foot paths, called here parapets, are difagreeable and offenfive, they 
are all laid with fmall fharp pebbles, that render walking in the 
town very difagreeable, particularly to ladies ; there is not one ftreet 
in the whole town that is regularly flagged. To avoid the fharpnefs 
and inconveniency of the pavement, the foot paflenger for the moft 
part walks on the curb, to which he is ftill further induced, as 
thereby he avoids the danger which might otherwife arife to him by 
reafon of the projecting cellars ; this comfortable relief to the feet 
of the paffenger is however in time rendered lefs pleafing, by fre- 
quent ufe the friction is thereby fo great as to wear them into deep 
cavities, which in rainy weather become full of water; at this iea- 
fon, and during the greater part of the winter, the foot paths are 
generally dirty, the pebbles gathering mud in their interftices, and 
as the cuftom is not general, of daily {weeping before the houfes, it 
foon becomes a clammy dirt, which adheres to the feet of the paf- 
fenger, and by thefe means is carried into all the public fhops, which 
are thereby rendered wet, dirty, and difagreeable; a ftranger can- 
not reconcile the caufe of not flagging a town fo conveniently 
fituate for importing the materials, when almoft every petty town 
in England has not omitted this eligible and agreeable improve- 
ment. P. 272. 


The author, among other fingular opinions, maintains that this 
town took its name from a bird called a /ever, becaufe a bird appears 
in its arms! Yet he allows that no bird of that name exifts, By 
parity of reafoning, every town that bears an animal in its arms 
muft derive its name from that animal, 


The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Parifh of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
INuftrated with Plates. By Mr, Concanen, Fun. and A. Morgan, 
Sve. $s. Boards. Parfons. 


The church of St. Saviour was anciently thit of St. Mary 
Overey, and received its new name, when purchafed by the parifh 
and dedicated to our Saviour, at the reformation, It feems to have 
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been built about 1410; and the arms of cardinal Beaufort bifhop 

of Winchefter denote that he contributed greatly to the ereétion, 

This was probably the reafon why this church was chofen for the 

nuptials of James I. of Scotland with Jane Beaufort, niece of the 

cardinal. The bifhop of Winchefter had alfo a palace adjacent. 
Among the tombs is that of Gower the poet. 


¢ This is a beautiful monument in the Gothic ftyle, covered with 
three arches, the roof within fpringing into many angles, under which 
lies the ftatue of the deceafed, in a long purple gown ; on his head a 
coronetiof rofes, refting on three folios thus titled, * Vox Clamantis, 
Speculum Meditantis, and Conieffio Amantis.” About his neck a 
collar of SS’s, and his feet refting on a hon; over which, on the 
fide of the monument, is his arms, pendant by the dexter corner, 
from a very antique cap (called by the French a chappeau) whereon 
is placed his creft; and was thus borne by thofe who exercifed on 
foot, in jufts and tournaments. At the back are three figures of 
women painted with ducal coronets on their heads, reprefenting Cha- 
rity, Mercy, and Pity, adorned with {crols of gold, on which is wrote 
the following lines ; 


* Pour ta Pitie Jefu regarde 

Et tiens ceit Ame en faufve Garde, 
* For thy pity, Jefu, have regard, 
And put this foul in fafeguard, 


‘ Oh, bon Jefu, faite Mercy, 
Al’ Ame dont le Corps gift icy. 


©O good Jefu, fhew thy mercy to the foul whofe body lies here. 


* En toy qui es Fitz de Dieu le Pere, 
Saufve foit qui gift fours ceft Pierre. 


¢ In thee who art the Son of God the Father, be he faved that 
lyes under this ftone. 


* And below them this, 


* Armigeri fcutum nihil a modo fert tibi tutum, 
Reddidit immolutum, morti generali tributum, 
Spiritus exutum fe gaudeat efle folutum, 

Eft ubi virtu:um, regnum fine labe ftatutum. 


* Under the ftatue, the following inicription : 


* Hic jacet Johannes Gower, Armiger, Anglorum Poeta celeber- 
rimus, ac huic facro Edificio Benetactor, infignis, temporibus Edw, 


III. et Rich. IT. 


* John Gower, to whofe name it is facred, being very gracious 
with Henry the fourth, in his time carried the name of the only 
poet. His verfes were full of good and grave morality ; but while 


he affected altogether the French phrafe and words, he made him- 
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felf too obfcure to his reader. He o . ied the abovemen.- 
tioned three books; that Gded Vox Clameantis, | the une 
fortunate reign of Richard the Second. He diced aniuo ig he 


was defcended from fir Robert Gower, knight of Braborne in Kent, 
By the collar abou: the neck of his ftatue, it appears he was created 
an efquire by patent; for all thofe, thus made, were invefied with a 
filver collar of SS’s, and firft inftituted by Richard the Second, and 
the coronet of rofes, as being chief of poets; but now more com- 
monly ufed of laurel.’ P. 126. 


We will fele& other paflages for the reader’s amufement. 


* To thefe we muft add fomething of one of our own time who 
became popular from his particularities, of whom we could infert 
biographical fketches that would ferve to perpetuate his memory, 
but fo little did his public charaCer deferve re{pect, that we hope for 
the honour of human nature, he had piivate virtues which were too 
fecret for difcovery by any mortal faculty, On'the fouth fide then 
of this church are depofited, the remains of James Taylor, who 
died on the fecond of March, 1792, reputed to be pofleffed of 
funded property to the amount of 100,000!. He lived for a num- 
ber of years in a {mall houfe in Queen-ftreet, very meanly fur- 
nifhed ; he entertained no company, and kept only one female 
fervant ; he ufually walked about very pooriy clad, and his provi- 
fions were fuch fcraps as are purchafed by thole whom neceflity 
compels to live on the refufe of others; he retired to bed by day- 
light to fpare the expence of coals and candle. His chief walk was 
to the bank of England, from whence, in wet weather, he would 
watch an opportunity, and beg a feat in the hackney-coach of fome 
perfon going his way, but was never known to be at the expence 
of a coach for his own convenience. It is faid he did fome gene. 
rous acts towards the fettlement of poor relations, and heaven forbid 
we fhould attempt to abridge him of any morfel of generofity that 
an unguarded moment might have betrayed him into. A penurious 
difpofition had, it feems, taught him firft to fave, and his narrow 
mode of living foon taught him the art of accumulating, till he be- 
came at length poffefled of that confiderable fum, which a {mall and 
improved principal will, in fo long a term of years, produce. We 
cannot Clofe this article without tran{mitting to pofterity the farce 
of funeral honours on a man of this defcription; at beft, fuch fo- 
lemnities are in forme inftances exceptionable. ‘Ihe remembrance 
of worth and merit will excite the tributary tear, without the aid of 
funeral pomp; but when the wretched mifer, who long had pined 
amidft plenty, dropt into the grave, it was cruel to infult his memory 
with loud peals of laughter at the fhew of grandeur, which his heart 
would have abhorred. It is very well known at this day, and, with- 
out the aid of a biographer, is not very likely to be foon forgot, that 
nearly oppofite to old Taylor there lived a carpenter and under- 
taker, a whimfical wag, attentive enough, however, to the point of 
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bufinefs; him it was that conduéted the funeral honours, and here 
we record faithfully when we affert, that he buried timber enough 


in the grave to have made a funeral pile: the bones of feveral of 
the old man’s relations, that had long been at reft, were difturbed, 
and redepofited in new coffins, The grave was completely lined 
with ftrong planks. The old man was placed in a coffin of a 
coftly nature, and covered with black velvet; and thus taken to the 
grave in a hearfe drawn by fix horfes, richly caparifoned in fu- 
neral velvets and feathers. A more tumultuous funeral was per- 
haps never known, and probably it will not gain credit in future 
times, that a congregation fo immenfe, and a proceffion fo grave 


and coftly, produced not one fingle tear.’ Pp. 136. 


¢ A ftone-mafon, who perhaps may yet be remembered by fome 
of the inhabitants by the name of Simeral, was employed to fit up 
the laft refidence mortality inhabits ; and the funeral obfequies have 
ing been performed in the courfe of the afternoon, mafter Simeral 
took the advantage of candle-light to complete his job, and cover 
in the grave, attended only by his labourer and his lanthorn, he 
opened the church, and proceeded to the fpot of his employment. 
The hour of the night, the gloominefs of the place, and the emo- 
tions that are naturally excited by the folemnity of thofe ftill man- 
fions of death, needed no additional circumftance of horror to add 
freth fears to thofe already awakened in the palpitating breaft of poor 
Simeral. Before the mafter proceeded to work, it became needful 
for the labourer to fetch fome mortar; and though the mafter would 
gladly have avoided parting with either his man or his lanthorn, he 
was obliged to content himfelf with the latter: while the labourer, 
who whiftled his way in the dark, totally regardlefs of ghofts or 
goblins, and in that happy ftate of indifference which proceeds ra 
ther from infenfibility than courage, went his way. Simeral placed 
the lanthorn before him, and having no great ‘inclination to look 
up, bufied himfelf in adjufting the ftone he came to put over the 
grave, when he prefently heard the feet of fomething trotting brifkly 
over the pavement; the little reafon he poffefled, convinced him the 
movement was too quick for a labourer with a hod of mortar on 
his back ; and a ready invention to freeze his whole mafs of blood, 
converted him into a belief of its being fome fupernatural agent, 
His fears, which increafed as the trotting feet of the fancied goblin 
approached nearer, made him proftrate himfelf with his head to the 
ground, and his pofteriors upright, in the manner the Perfian is faid 
to worfltip the fun; when, ere he could addrefs the folemn ejacu- 
lation he had meditated, he found himfelf, by a hard thump on the 
pofteriors, precipitated into the grave : and falling with his lanthorn 
before him, was left in total darknefs. What pafied in the mind 
of poor Simeral till the arrival of his man, the fympathetic reader 
will imagine, though we cannot record. The man was furprifed 
to find his affrighted mafter in fo doleful a plight; and having pros 
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cured a light, replaced him above ground, and heard the tale, when 
the bleating of a large he-goat, that belonged to a neighbouring 
dyer, who then lived in Montague-place, unravelled the myftery, 
and refcued the fleeping duft of our anceftors from another of thofe 
tales of horror, engendered in the minds of weaknefs and fuperfti- 
tion, calculated to curb the rational progrefs in the infant mind, 
and to create a doubt of the protection and providential care of our 
God.’ P. 172. 


The account is drawn up with care and judgement, and is ac- 
companied with a view and plan of this grand and venerable 
church, 
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Original Poems by the Reverend Benjamin Fohnfon, Sve, 535. 
Boards. Rivingtons. 1799. 


Mr. Johnfon writes with eafe; but he too frequently introduces 
coarfe and indelicate expreflions. Of his poetical talents an opi- 
nion may be formed from the following poem. 


‘THE HUSBANDMAN. | 


‘ Ye pamper’d great, who proudly ride 
In gilded coaches, as ye glide 
Among the vulgar crew ; 
Scorn not the man, who tills the fields, 
Who reaps the fruits, which autumn yields, 
That man’s as good as you ! 


‘ Tho’ Fortune adverfe, for his home, 
Has rais’d in ftate no fplendid dome, 
Nor {pread upon his board 
Delicious dainties—and his name, 
Unblazon’d in the rolls of Fame 
Is loft among the croud ; 


* Yet calm content, arouna»his head, 

Will ftill her genial influence thed : 
He envies not your lot ! 

When day declining night returns, 

And on his hearth one faggot burns 
He haftens to his cot. 


* His infants, {portive round the fire, 

In lifping accents greet their fire, 
(While each alike’s his care) 

With wanton gamb’lings ftrive to pleafe, 

And eager climb his honour’d knees, 

The envied kifs to fhare. 
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4 
| ¢ The greeting o’er—to reft he goes ; "9 
: Ambition breaks not his repofe, ! 
| Nor robs his foul of reft ; 
: For envy, hate, corroding care, 
The dire effects of fell defpair, 
Are ftrangers to his breaft. . 


© Can all your wealth ?—can all your pow’r ? 
y Thofe glitt’ring play-things of an hour, 
Bring happinefs like this ? 
Can pompous titles and eftates, 
The fleeting gifts of blinded fates, 
Be reckon’d equal blifs? 


* No !—hence ye vain delufive toys! . 
Ye poor fantaftic fhort-liv’d joys! 
Give me a confcience pure; 
Give me a mind calm and ferene ; 
No cloud of guilt to intervene 
My joys will {till endure.’ rp. 57, 


Lodon and Miranda. By Romaine Fofeph Thorn. -To which rs 
added, The Poor Boy, a Tale. Swo. 65. Boards. Longman 
and Rees. 1799. 


Lodon takes a walk from Numanton, his home: he lofes him- 
felf, and reaches a cottage, where an old man receives him kindly. 


‘ The table foon he plac’d ; 

And on it laid the decent cloth, as white 
As mountain fnow ; forth from the cupboard, then, 
He drew the remnant of a porker’s chine ; 
The brown loaf, too, from oven lately brought, 
And new-made cheefe upon the board he put ; 
And, with a glance that fpake the joy fincere 

* Which took poffeffion of his aged breaft, \ 
Bade Lodon eat: then from the cleanly fhelf, 
That nearly round the little ‘cottage rang’d, 
A bulky glafs as chryftal clear he feich’d, 
And inftant fped to where adjoining lay 
A cellar fmall, from whence he bore it full 
Of cyder, grateful to the parched lips, 
And fparkling alfo, as to view appears 
Old ftingo ftrong, nine mellowing fummers ftor’d, 
Or cheering produce of the blufhing grape: 
So once did Baucis and Philemon kind, 
Beneath the fhelter of their humble cot, 

. Great Jove and Hermes (as old Ovid teils) 
What time the regions of the fky they left, 
And deign’d to journey ’mid the haunts of man, 
With care afliduous from their toil reftore ; 
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Reprefs with hofpitable hearts their thirft, 
And quell the cravings of their hunger keen. 
Meanwhile young Lodon, much delighted, look’d 
With {imile approving all the cottage o'er ; 

Its decent order alfo he admir’d, 

And pans of brafs that ’neath the dreffer ftood, 
For milk defign’d, and which fo brightly fhone 
That in them clearly he his image fair, 
Refiected, faw: clean {wept was all the floor, 
Of mortar, clay, and gravel-ftones compos’d ; 
And on the hearth a blazing log of wood 

The dwelling warm’d ; for now almoft had eve 
Began to {teal upon creation’s face, 

And finking Phoebus, to the diftant Weft 

His beams refigning, all th’ horizon ting’d 
With varied hues, when enter'd in the cot 

A matron grave, who, with benignant eye 

(But full of wonder who the gueft could be) 
Young Lodon view'd, and, with refpeétful air, 
The curtfie dropp’d; to which the gentle youth 
Paid manners due. Much did her face inform 
She fixty twelvemonths, likewife, had refpir’d 
The breath of life; an apron fhe had on 

Of firiped blue, a linfey-woolfey cail’d ; 

A {mall clofe clap upon her head fhe wore; 
And all her form befpake flie once had fhar’d 
Of beauty’s charms flender fle was, and tall, 
And in her apron fhe a burthen bore 

Of fagvots dry, that on the decent hearth 

She ftr: ightway laid.’ P. 17. 


Here he fees Miranda, and falls in love with her. 
attachment Mr. Thorn defends as not improbable, in his preface; 
becaufe we: * have often heard of a reciprocal paflion taking place 
between a fwain and his fair charmer at firft fight.’ 
hiftory, and the next morniag he departs homewar@, 
the man thus directing him on the way. 


¢ Beloved Lodon! now haft thou attain’d 
The road that neareft and moft certain leads 


To where thou dwell’ft; the way thou can’it not mifs, 


If thou thy purpos’d journey but purfue 
Of this regardful,—not afide to turn 
To path or road which may itfelf prefent 


To right or left :—ftraight forward keep thy courfe, 


And, in the {pace of three revolving hours, 
Although thet travel at an eafy rate, 
Wil thou again Numanton village reach, 


This fudden 


Lodon. hears 
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Thy happy home; for from this place I judge, 
Scarce nine {hort miles its diftance at the moft.’  P. 137. 


Lodon returns, and {peaks of his love to his father, who approves 
it. Lodon goes to India; and, after his return, he is married. This 
is the ftory which forms more than four thoufand lines: our extracts 
have aiready fhown the nature of the poetry. 


DR A M A. 


Hezekiah, King of Fudah; or, Invafion repulfed, and Peace re- 
frored. A facred Drama, of national Application at this awful 
Crifis. Injcribed to the Moft Noble the Marchione/s of Salifbury. 
Sv. 15.6d. Nicol. 1798. 


This is not one of thofe dramatic pieces which invite the reader 
to a iecond perufal. It is poorly planned, and feebly executed. 
The national application, however, has the merit of being obvious 
and eafy : but we know not whether any was intended in the follow- 
ing fcene, which may ferve as a {pecimen of the author’s talents. 


(4 Chamber in the King’s Palace, Hezekiah and Manafeh.) 


* Hez. My dear, mifled, incautious fon, I fent 
For thee with deep regret, which agitates 
A father’s heart, that bleeds for whom it loves ; 
Becaufe the people, who look up to thee, 
Their hopes miftaken, languifh in defpair, 
When they review that conduét in the man, 
They, in his lovely youth, almoft ador’d! 
For which apology muit weep excufe ! 
‘ Man. Why is a conduct more reprovable 
In me, than ’tis in others of my age? 
My fituation, elevated high . 
In life, amid th’ alluring charms of vice, 
When youth, all jocund, takes the golden cup 
Which pleafure gives, with mingled fongs of mirth, 
Made me, by nature which the heart direéts, 
Inclin’d to joys no mortal can refufe ! 
Does [do] reafon and religion guide mankind? 
No: for the paflions and the appetites, 
Still force us wrong, though we approve the right ! 
‘ Hez. You argue, as if man did not poffefs 
A god-like underftanding; but, like brutes, 
Were rul’d by paffions, and were flaves of fenfe. 
But princes, for their conduct and defigns, 
Are bound to anfwer both to God and man! 
Hence virtue fhould have been thy guide in life, 
And pleafure but the handmaid to thy joys ! 
¢ Man. Surely ’tis foon enough t’ inveft onefelf 
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With care, and troubles, and the toils of ftate, 
Till time matures us, and the paffions cool. 

‘ Hez. No, ’tis the duty of a youthful prince, 
Who claims fucceffion to his father’s throne, 
T’ apply, and information gain of all 
The complicated bufinefs of the ftate ; 
And, with affection, fludy to promote 
The people’s comfort, wealth, and happinefs : 
But, above all, his judgement fhould refolve 
To cultivate true friendfhip with his God; ' 
For princes can have none with man, 
Who itill fmiles to deceive, and flatters to betray. 
By Heaven proteéted, and by virtue led, 
His ways would profper—But, if vice direéts, 
Heaven will defert whom mortals fhall defpife ! 

‘ Man. I ftand aloof to lull the jealous eye. 


© Hex. With’d to come forward, that’s a {mall excufe 


For him, who with the fons of folly cling 
To diffipation, ftifling confcious fhame. 
Of what our records teftify you know, 
If what you know you think of, and apply. 
We were by Heaven deputed to correct, 
And take poffeffion of a wicked realm ; 
And, when grown wicked, we ourfelves have fall’n. 
* Man. As reafon is the touchftone of belief, 
How can our reafon what it reads believe? 
And what it cannot comprehend approve ? 
* Hex. The felf-conceited haughty pride of reafon, 
Which, like a god, exalted fits enthron’d, 
And gives her dictates as the word of fate ; 
What fhe dares difbelieve, fhe dares contemn, 
Though it fhould fhut the door of happinefs, 
And plunge us into darknefs and defpair ! 
But, void of virtue, man fhall be difclaim’d, 
Though clad in holy veftments of belief ; 
For they together muft go hand in hand, 
¢ Man. What youthful mind, in habits of delight, 
Can think of melancholy things, like thefe ? 
But I’ve prepar’d myfelf fo mount the throne, 
And guide the helm, which had jt been my fate, 
I might have figur'd in a joyous world, 
* Hex. Thofe who impatient ftruggle for a crown, 
Reafon will fhew them of their heart’s miftake. 
The glittering throne is but a lofty eminence, 
At which bafe envy hurls th’ empoifon’d dart, 
And difcontent would level with the ground ! 
The crown’s a burthen on a monarch’s head, 
While the proud fceptre beckons to a throng 
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OF heart-felt cares vexatious, that will pierce 
The breaft, though fhelter’d in a royal robe! 

‘ Man. Age and experience may fuch truths perceive; 
But fay, what youthful prince would not, with joy, 
Accept a crown where perch’d anxiety, 

And for its {plendor all its cares contemn ? 

‘ Hez. As ’twere with eve prophetic I behold, 

O my Manaffeh, once my darling fon ; 

And the great prophet, good Ifaiah too, 

Has fympathiz’d in thought and fear with me; 
That thou wilt not the paths of wifdom gain, 
Forfake thy follies, and from vice refrain. 

‘ Man. Are princes born to be the public flave? 
A friend to them, I muft myfelf enjoy, 

And, crown’d with rofes, hail feftivity ! 
*Tis time enough to think when Time grows old. 

¢ Hex. Then, vulture-like, inceflant wretchednefs 
(Unlefs Repentance turns the heart of Sin) 

Will feize thee, and will prey upon thy foul ; 
While dreadful Fate will hover round the land, 
Ruin thy people, and the temple fpoil!’ P. 24. 


The odes are very inferior to the dialogue of this drama. 


Tie School for Honor ; or, the Chance of War. A Comedy, in five 
Ads, Tranflated from the German of Lefing. 802. 25. 6d. 
Vernor and Hood. 1799. 


Of Leffing, fo celebrated"in his own country, few of the pro- 
duétions have yet been tranflated, Of the prefent comedy, indeed, 
we cannot fay much in praife: it turns upon the repugnance of an 
officer to 4 marriage with the woman whom he loves, becaufe he has 


fallen into poverty, while the has become rich. 


NOVEL S, &e. 


Men and Manners, a Novel. By Francis Lathom,. 4 Vols. 12me, 
145. fewed. Wright. 1799. 


From the general infipidity of novels, we are difpofed to fpeak 
with approbation of thofe which, though far from being entitled to 
the praife of excellence, exhibit fome ftrength of charaéter, and an 
interefting variety of incident. On this principle we are induced 
to give our favorable fuffrage to the produétion before us, which, 
not withftanding fome glaring faults, is evidently the offspring of a 
pen accuftomed to mark with precifion the viciflitudes of real life. 
Jonathan Parkinfon, a fenfible, rich, and.benevolent quaker, and 
Rachel, a fuppofed orphan under his protection, but in reality his 
own illegitimate child, are the moft prominent charaéters of the 
work. That of Parkinfon is not entirely original ; but it is expanded ’ 
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with fuch felicity and judgement as to command, throughout, the 
fympathy of the feelings and the reverence of the underftanding, 


~ Rachel is a charaéter of more originality, and delineated with equal 


{kill ; it is a compofition of good fenfe and feeling, in which all 
the folid manly virtues operate freely, without the flighteft violation 


of the delicacy and propriety of female conduct. 


Melbourne. A Novel. By the Author of Deloraine. 3 Vols. 12m. 
10s. Od. fewed. Lane, 1708. 


The hero of this tale, though apparently the fon of a poor peafant, 
difcovers many fhining qualities, recommends himfelf to {plendid 
patronage, and ultimately finds parents high in the fcale of rank and 
opulence :—fo far does ‘ Melbourne’ exhibit the features of an 
ordinary novel; it would, however, be unjuft to difmifs it without 
obferving that its charaGters are interefting if not original, and that 
many of its fentiments inculcate the foundeft principles of moral 
utility, and are illuftrated by an ingenuity and ftrength of reafoning, 
worthy of the grace and dignity of virtue. The contraft of difpo- 
fition which is often exhibited in young perfons of the fame age, 
is well painted by the author of this novel, a part of which reminds 
us of Mr. Day's Sandford and Merton. There are alfo fome ex- 
cellent thoughts on education in general, and on the particular fub- 
ject of public fchools and colleges. Upon the whole, if an intereft- 
ing ftory, a moral tendency, and much ufeful delineation of cha- 
racer and manners, can recommend a novel, Melbourne deferves 


the applaufe of criticifin. 


Yhe Fefuit ; or, the Hiftory of Anthony Babington, Efq. an hiftorical 
Novel, by the Authore/s of More Ghofts, Sc. 3 Vols, 12m0. 
105, 6d. Boards. - Dilly, 1799. 


Here we have a tale of more than common merit. Of thofe 
which, fince the Ghoft Seer, have hinged upon fupernatural illu- 
fions, this is perhaps the only one that does not difguft by the im- 
poffibility of its incidents. Some paflages are deeply pathetic. To 
the death of Sheffield we object, as an a&t of unneceflary and im. 
probable cruelty, which indeed could not have been perpetrated. 


Deftination : or, Memoirs of a private Family. By Clara Recvwe. 
3 Vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. fewed. Longman and Rees. 1999. 


We believe that the memoirs of any private family ‘would fur- 
nifh a narrative “as entertaining by the variety and importance of 
events as that which is contained in thefe volumes, The book, 
however, is not dull, The incidents, though neither affecting nor 
uncommon, are fo likely to have happened, and the characters bear 
fuch a refemblance to many which we meet in the walks of life, 
that we perufed the work with the pleafure of a calm unagitated 


curiofity, 
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Sigevart, a Tale. Tranflated from the German, by H. L. 2 Vols. 


12m0. Polidori. 1799. 


This tale feems to be the production of a fchool-boy: it is mi- - 


nute in circumftances, tedious in narration, unintesefting in ftory. 


Saggio di Novelle e Favele, di G. Polidori, Maefro di Lingue 


Tialiana, 


4 Small Colledion of Novels and Fables, by G. Polidori, Teacher of 


the Italian Language. 


Thefe pieces muft derive a// their merit from the purity of the 
language in which they are written; for the ftories are dull, and the 
fables pointlefs. 


Lhe Indian Cottage. By Fames Henry Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
Tranflated by E. A, Kendall, 12mo, 1s, 6d. Vernor and 
Hood. 1799. 


The abfurd and tyrannical divifion of the’ natives‘of India into 
cafts has been made the vehicle of a pleafing romance by the phil- 
anthropic and amiable Saint-Pierre ; and this tranflation, which is 
refpectably performed, will juftly extend the praife of ‘/a Chaumiére 
Indienne,’ 


Charite and Polydorus, a Romance. Tranflated from the French of 
the Abbé Barthelemy, Author of the Travels of Anacharfis. With 
an Abridgement of the Life of the Author, by the late Duke of 
Nivernois, 12m0, 25. Dilly. 1799. 


The tranflator of this piece fays in his preface, that it appears not 
to have been publifhed in the life-time of the author; but the fac 
is, that it was fent into the world many years before the death of the 
abbé. What follows this erroneous remark is leis inconfiftent with 
truth. : 


* It is certainly, however, not unworthy of his name in many 
refpeis. Like the abbé’s juftly celebrated work the Travels of 
Anacharfis, while that part of it which is the work of invention af- 
fords the reader amufement as a romance; the faithful delineation 
of ancient manners which it contains, and the knowledge of ancient 
mythology and hiftory with which it is written, will give him real 
information relative to the opinions and cuftoms of Grecian anti- 
quity. The fentiments it inculcates, and the morality it breathes, 
are likewife fuch as might be expeéted from the pen of the bene- 
volent Barthelemy.’ . vi. 


We cannot affirm that the tranflation is executed in an elegant 
or mafterly manner; but it claims the merit of fidelity, 
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MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


Ecclefiaftes ; or, the Preacher. An Effay on the Duties of a public 
religious Inftr'udtor ; chiefly taken from a Latin Treatife on this 
Subjed, by Erafmus. With a prefatory Addrefs to Patrons of 

4 Livings, &c. Fc. to which is added, the Subftance of a Charge to 

a Mifionary. 8vo, 15. 6d. Rivingtons. 








































In the prefatory addrefs are fome fenfible obfervations on the 
duty of patrons ; and the injudicious condu& of thofe parents and 
guardians who devote children to the fervice of the church without 
regard to their moral charaéter or their abilities, is pointed out with 
deferved reprehenfion. We may obferve, that the church is well 
guarded in this refpeét, and that the fault is lefs imputable to pa- 
rents and patrons, than to the bifhops and chaplains, when improper 
perfons are introduced into the church. And here we muft vindi- 
| cate a bifhop and a chaplain whofe conduét in this refpe& deferves 
i imitation, and yet has fubjected them to much cenfure from thofe 

who deem themfelves friends to the church. Of eleven candidates 
for the facred office, fix were defired to return to their ftudies; and 

' * the public, inftead of applauding the conduét of a learned and con- 

{cientious chaplain, confidered it as an act of undue feverity. We 
y thank, and all the friends of the church, we think, are bound to 
thank, the chaplain and the prelate for their attention to its ine 
terefts. The introduétion of incompetent perfons into the church 
is injurious to thofe who are qualified for the due difcharge of the 
duties of their profeffion. The former, being lefs employed in pro- 
feffional or literary ftudies, have more time to ingratiate themfelves 
with patrons; and, as fo much power is given to the laity in the 
difpofal of preferment, it is certainly a duty to the church, and in- 


} deed to the public in general, that the hands of the bifhop fhould 

- not be laid on any one without a rigid inquiry into the propriety of 

ai his affumption of the facred character. 

14 The work will give candidates for holy orders a juft idea of the 
| dignity of the character which they wifh to fupport; and it is too ! 


a well known to require any commendation from us. 


' 


A geographical and ftatifiical Account of the Cis-alpine Republic, 
and maritime Aufiria, with a Map, defcribing the Partition of 
the Venetian Territory, and the new Limits of the Cis-alpine Re- 
public. Tranflated from the German, by W. Oppéennéim, M. D. 
8uo. 65. Boards, Robinfons, 1798. 


This is a valuable addition to our fund of geographical know- nt 

ledge, as it defcribes many places which are either not tobe found ~ 
__ ©» in our common books, or are very inaccurately laid down on our 
maps. The Cis-alpine republic comprehends, befides the whole of 
Auftrian Lombardy, and part of the former republic of Venice, 
ine territories of the duke of Modena, and the provinces of Fere 
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wrara, Bologna, and Romagna. It contains 3,567 fquare miles, 


and 3,447,384 fouls. The portion of territory which Auftria ac- 
quired by the treaty of Campo Formio is in extent 865 German 
fquare miles, and contains 3,100,000 inhavitants. Many of the 
moft minute parts of thefe extenfive dominions are here noticed, 
with the hiftory of the place. The account of Venice is more full 
than any in our prefent recollection ; and the buildings are aeeeee 
with a critical tatte. 


An Appeal tothe Public in Vindication of the Condud of Fohn Han- 
Jon in regard to the Prices charged by Mr. Fohn Mackell, Smith, 
and allowed by James Wyatt, E/y. Archited, » for the Iron Railing 

— made by Mr. Mackell for enclofing the Gardens in the Green Park. 
With a Prefatory Addrefs to the Marquis of Salifoury and the 
Right Honourable Lord Romney. To which are added, Eungravings 
of feveral illuftrative Drawings. The whole intended to corre? 
certain Mifreprefentations on that SubjeG. 8vo. 1s. Wright. 
1799- : 

Mr. Hanfon. feems to be fully juftified in making his appeal, as 
@n unfair account was given of the trial for a libel in which he was 
defendant, and the circumftance of his acquittal was indufirioufly 
concealed. The pnblic ought to know that his eftimate for the iron 
gates in the Green-park was lefs, by nearly one-half, than that of 
his competitor ; and he challenges, with a juft confidence in him- 
felf, ‘a comparifon of the workmanfhip with any fimilar work in 
the environs of the metropolis.’ 

Differtation Hifsrique fur les Libertés de l’Eglife Gallicane, et 
P Affemblée du Clergé de France de 1682, adrefie ad M M. les 
Eccléfiaftiques Frangois, 

Hiftorical Differtation on the Liberties of the Gallican Church, at 
the Affembly of the French Clergy in 1682, addreffed to French 
Ecclefiafiics. @vo. 25. De Boffe. 1799. 

* We are nearer perhaps than is generally imagined to the re- 
fioration of your monarchy.’ Such is the language of this writer, 
who was well acquainted with the ecclefiaftical {tate of France be- 
fore the revolution, and is apparently in confiderable repote with 
his emigrant brethren in this kingdom. With what minds then 
will an Englifliman and a proteftant imagine that the priefts are ex- 
horted to return to their ancient poffeffions? with minds improved 
by a refidence in a proteftant country, and with more enlarged 
views of the Chriftian religion? No fuch thing. They are ex- 
horted to banifhall remensbrance of the rights and privileges of the 
Galiican church, and to rejeét the articles of the affembly in 1682, 
which are faid to have laid tie foundation for the contempt of fpi- 
yj val power, and thus to have led to the overthrow of the throne 
and the altar,, Submiflion to the infallibility of the pope is to be 
the grand medium for the reftoration of the ancient reverence paid 
to the clerys, and for the converlion of * the republic of atheifts.’ 
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Obfervations on the Zoonomia of Erafmus Darwin, M. D. 
Thomas Brown, E/q. Svo. ‘8s. Boards. Johnion. 1798. 


Mr. Brown feems to have examined the Zoonomia with great at- 
tention ; and many of his remarks, for their acutenefs and propriety- 
merit the attentive notice of Dr. Darwin. In general, he has fuc- 
ceeded in his metaphyfical obfervations better than in his medical. 
We therefore think that he has not applied to medicine, except as 
an amateur, It muft not be concealed, that his acutenefs leads to 
{cepticifm rather than to the difcovery of truth, and that many fub- 


" jeéts are confufed b; his fmoke rather than illuminated by his fplen- 


dor. As we have examined the Zvonomia at great length, it 
will be ufelefs to go over thefe fubjets again, to fhow where we 
have agreed with, and where we have differed from, Mr. Brown; 
and we fhall content ourfelves with copying the fubjects of his exa- 
mination, which in general are thofe of his reprehenfion, 


¢ Of fenforial Power—Of the Faculties of the Senforium—Of 
the Claffes of fibrous Motions—Of Stimulus and Exertion—Of 
fenfual Motion—Of the Produétion of Ideas—Of the Claffes of 
Ideas—Of vegetable Animation—Of Inftin¢ét—Of the Catenation 


.. of Motions—Of Sleep—Of Reverie—Of Vertigo—Of Drunken- 
“nefs—Of Propentifity to Motion, Repetition, and Imitation—Of 


the retrograde Motion of the abforbent Syftem—Of Tempera- 
ments—Of Nutrition—of Generation—Of Madnefs—Of Fever 
— Mifcellaneous Obfervations.’ 


An Effay on the Pafficns. Being an Attempt to trace them from their 
Source, defcribe their general Influence, aud explain the peculiar 
Effects of each upon the Mind. By Kingsmill Davan, E/q. 
12mo. 35. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1799. 


In this Effay on the Paffions we difcover no original trait of the 
genius and perfpicacity neceffary for the inveftigation of thofe won- 
derful attributes of the human charaéter ; but it may be ufeful as a 
collection of the thoughts of ingenious men on feveral important 
operations of the intellect and feelings. 


The Confefiions of the celebrated Counte/s of Lichtemau, late Mrs. 
Rietz, now confined in the Fortrefs of Glogau as a State Pri- 
Joner. Drawn from original Papers, trarflated from the Ger- 
man. With an engraved Portrait of the Counte/s. Syo. as, 

Weft. 1799. 


Minna Encken, countefs of Lichtenau, was miftrefs of the late 
king of Pruffia, over whom, according to the account given in 
this pamphlet, fhe had an extraordinary influence. Low de- 
bauchery and horrid profligacy are the themes of thefe confeffions, 
which we cannot attribute to the countefs. They appear to have 
been fabricated by fome German pamphieteer, and are a bad imi- 
tation of Rouffeau. | 
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The Supplement to the Treatife on Carriages : comprehending all the 
neceffary Repairs ; the Mode and Terms for hiring, with Inftruc- 
tions how to preferve.and purchafe all Kinds of Carriages and | 
Harnefs now in Ufe. Contaiging alfo other ufeful Information — 
thereon ; with the Prices for every Article annexed. By William 
Felton, Coachmaker. 8vo. Debrett. 

We have examined this Supplement with care, and deem it a 
proper appendage to the Treatife on Wheel Carriages, noticed on 
a former, occafion *, The direétions for purchafing fecond-hand 
carriages are particularly ufeful. 


Hints on the F’entilation of Army Hofpitals, and Bical Rooms ; alfo, 
OL/fervations on Regimental Practice, on Matrimony, (as it regards 
the Private Soldier), and on Regimental Education (cs propofed by 
an Ingenious Author) ; fubmitted with Deference to the Officers and 
Surgeons.of the Britif: Army. By W.H. Williams. 8vo. 25. 
Longman, — , 

Mr. Williams feems to have attended to the duty of a regimental 
furgeon with great care; and his regulations and advice are, in ge- 
neral, very proper. ‘The chief object, the ventilation of army hof- 
pitals, we highly approve, though perhaps a more convenient me- 
thod, than that which he recommends, might be fuggefted. Regix 
mental education, as propofed by Mr. Somerville, would not, in 
our author’s. opinion, be of importance, as the foldier is only to ~ 
obey. 

An Effay on the Leyden Phial, with a View of explaining this re- 
markable Phenomenon on pure mechanical Principles, by which all 
the different Appearances of EleGricity are more fimply demon- 

frrated: to which is added, an Effay on Medical Ele@rigity ; 

- phyftologically inveftigating the Nature of thofe Complaints, where 
the Influence of this Fluid may prove beneficial ; illuftrated with 

a Variety of Cafes. By C. H. Wilkinfon, Surgeon. 8v0. Law. - 
1798. | 
As we found fome difficulty in comprehending our author’s me- 

chanical theory of the Leyden Phial, we fhall not attempt to give 
any account of it, but refer to the work, exprefling our wifhes 
that the reader may be more fuccefsful. The remarks on medical 
ele&tricity are jejune and trifling. The author’s candor and mo- 
deration, however, deferve our praife. 
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